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H  Bit  of  tbe  fifteenth 
Century 

S^SIMONG  the  many  cities 
of  Europe  that  are  rich 
i  n  historic  memories 
JfjJ  and  associations,  few 
can  rival  Florence  in 
the  power  to  turn  a 
man  from  his  thoughts 
of  the  present,  and  give  him  companion- 
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ship  with  the  men  of  centuries  long  past* 
For  one  who  can  surrender  himself  to  the 
influence  of  history,  who  can  allow  the 
spirit  of  famous  places  to  guide  his  imag- 
ination, the  charm  of  Florence  is  unsur- 
passed* Her  power  to  transport  us  from 
century  to  century  seems  like  magic ;  we 
wake  with  a  start  to  find  she  has  been 
leading  us  far  back  into  the  middle  ages, 
but  how  or  when  she  took  us  there  is 
beyond  answer* 

There  can  be  little  wonder  that  Flor- 
ence has  this  strong  attraction;  it  is  a 
magic  that  is  easily  explained,  though 
none  the  less  irresistible*  Walk  from  the 
old  Piazza  Signoria  over  to  the  Arno, 
between  those  two  lines  of  statues  which 
make  the  city's  honor  roll  —  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Dante,  Galileo,  Machiavelli, 
Michaelangelo  —  it  scarcely  needs  the 
names  of  others,  drawn  to  Florence  by 
the  forces  working  there,  men  like 
Savonarola  or  Raphael,  to  show  the 
breadth  of  her  activity  or  the  treasure  of 
associations  she  must  now  possess*  Few 
cities  can  boast  of  stronger  children  or  a 
greater  share  of  world  influence* 

And  yet  the  power  of  Florence  to 
charm  does  not  rest  alone  on  her  history, 
for  she  is  one  of  the  fairest  cities  in  Italy ; 
stripped  of  all  her  associations,  she  would 
still  be  pleasing*  She  is  a  sorceress, 
whose  magic  is  rendered  irresistible  by 
her  beauty*  Turn  where  you  please, 
she  has  cast  her  spell,  and  has  led  you 
far  away*  Perhaps  you  are  on  her  hill 
of  San  Miniato,  looking  off  to  the  dis- 
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tant  mountains  and  down  on  the  river 
from  among  the  gray  olive  trees,  plan- 
ning* the  city's  defenses  with  one  Michael- 
angelo,  the  man  who  can  surpass  his 
fellows  in  frescoing  a  chapel  for  the 
Pope  or  in  engineering  the  protecting 
walls  of  Florence;  or  perhaps,  in  a 
throng  of  excited  citizens,  you  are  press- 
ing past  the  slender  campanile,  without 
a  glance  for  its  beauty,  and  crowding 
eagerly  into  the  great  cathedral  to  hear 
the  heaven- inspired  words  of  Girolamo 
Savonarola,  the  Dominican  monk,  who 
is  thundering  warnings  against  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  church,  and  who  is  prac- 
tically making  the  laws  of  Florence  from 
the  cathedral  pulpit  —  in  any  case  you 
have  been  living  long,  long  before  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  fair  Florence 
looked  a  bit  younger  than  she  looks  now* 
There  are  many  scenes  in  the  Florence 
of  to-day  that  have  changed  in  the  last 
four  hundred  years  only  at  the  hands  of 
time  and  weather*  The  rolling  hills, 
gray  with  their  olive  trees,  the  Arno, 
gleaming  green,  blue  or  silver,  in  its 
changing  moods  beneath  the  sun,  the 
village  of  Fiesole  clinging  to  the  north- 
ern hillside  and  boasting  its  ancestry 
back  to  the  great  days  of  Rome,  the 
three  towers  of  the  city,  the  thick  red 
cathedral  dome,  the  campanile,  and  the 
clear-cut  Palazzo  Vecchio,  rising  proud, 
but  not  vain,  above  their  humbler  neigh- 
bors, all  these  brighten  Florence  to-day 
as  they  did  four  centuries  ago ;  they  are 
the  links  that  bind  her  past  with  her 
present. 
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In  humble  scenes,  too,  a  touch  of  the 
imagination  can  transform  many  figures 
of  the  modern  streets  into  romantic  char- 
acters of  the  middle  ages*  You  see  a 
dark  face  shadowed  beneath  an  ancestral 
slouch  hat,  the  sort  of  face  you  prefer  to 
meet  in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  since 
your  safety  is  assured,  you  like  to  imag- 
ine that  the  folds  of  that  cape  slung  care- 
lessly around  the  left  shoulder,  conceal 
an  ugly-looking  knife*  Over  there 
stands  a  little  donkey,  old  and  gray  and 
crabbed  enough  to  make  you  think  he 
has  borne  the  blows  of  several  genera- 
tions; his  patient,  cynical  face  needs 
only  the  prolonged  anguish  of  his  bray 
to  convince  you  of  the  misery  of  his  lot, 
and  to  win  your  pity  and  affection*  In 
passing  we  expect  to  see  that  narrow 
cross  street  end  in  some  dark  court; 
instead,  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  hills 
charms  us  with  its  pleasant  surprise* 
Florence  has  a  habit  of  flashing  her 
beauty  on  us  when  we  least  expect  it* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
buildings  which  remain  to  remind  us  of 
old  Florence  is  the  Dominican  monastery 
of  San  Marco*  It  bears  a  strong  share 
in  the  history  of  the  city,  for  the  follow- 
ers of  St*  Dominic  were  among  the  most 
active  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the 
influence  of  San  Marco  made  itself  felt 
for  the  political,  as  well  as  for  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  Florence*  The  principal 
interest  of  the  present  monastery,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  associations  which  two 
monks  have  left  about  the  old  cells  and 
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cloisters,  two  of  the  most  individual  char- 
acters in  the  history  of  Florence  —  Fra 
Angelico,  the  painter  of  angels,  and  the 
reformer  Savonarola* 

If  you  have  the  power  to  forget  your- 
self in  wandering  about  old  walls,  to 
hear  the  voices  of  men  dead  centuries 
ago,  to  watch  shadowy  forms  as  they 
work  and  pray,  go  to  San  Marco  and  let 
the  memories  of  the  place  lead  you  at 
will;  go  there  through  the  gayest  part 
of  new  Florence,  for  a  glimpse  of  modern 
brightness  will  only  intensify  the  dim- 
ness of  the  old  cells  and  the  change  of 
century  you  will  find  among  the  cloisters* 

It  needs  no  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  put  one  in  the  spirit  of  his  surround- 
ings as  he  stands  in  the  cloister  garden 
of  this  old  Dominican  monastery;  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  is  wholly  medi- 
aeval* The  sunlight  gleams  on  the  bare 
yellow  walls  which  are  broken  only  by 
the  line  of  cell  windows  above,  until  the 
dazzled  eyes  gladly  seek  the  green  of  the 
little  square  garden*  Think  how  often 
that  patch  of  green  must  have  shone 
bright  and  soothing  to  the  tired  faces 
that  looked  from  those  windows  to  get 
relief  from  the  four  dark  walls  of  the 
cells  !  How  dear  this  garden  must  have 
been  to  the  monks  of  San  Marco,  for 
here  they  gathered  for  the  few  moments 
of  relaxation  between  the  day's  work 
and  the  evening's  study ;  the  spot  must 
have  been  associated  with  that  rest  from 
labor  which  they  could  treasure  so  dearly 
because  it  came  so  seldom* 
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On  the  cloister  walls  are  frescoes  badly 
worn  by  weather,  picturing  the  deeds  of 
famous  Dominicans*  The  refectory,  the 
chapter  house,  and  the  rooms  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests  open  directly 
from  the  cloisters.  Over  each  door  is  a 
fresco  by  Fra  Angelico ;  above  that,  lead- 
ing into  the  apartment  devoted  to  hos- 
pitality, he  has  painted  a  beautiful 
suggestion  of  the  nature  of  the  room; 
two  Dominican  monks  welcome  Christ 
in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim*  Some  of 
Angelico's  finest  painting  is  in  the  chap- 
ter house*  But  let  us  climb  to  the  cells, 
where  his  most  characteristic  work  was 
done,  where  every  figure  that  he  painted 
can  tell  us  something  about  its  painter* 

Two  long  corridors  lead  from  the 
stairs,  their  plain  walls  broken  only  by 
the  low  arched  cell  openings*  Enter  a 
cell ;  the  quiet  loneliness  and  bareness  of 
the  place  make  only  more  vivid  what 
your  imagination  pictures*  You  seem 
to  see  in  the  dimness  a  black-robed  Do- 
minican seated  at  his  desk,  now  bending 
over  the  close  text  of  his  Bible,  now 
raising  his  eyes  in  thought  to  the  crucifix 
above ;  or  perhaps  it  is  a  kneeling  figure 
that  you  watch,  the  pale  face  marked 
with  pain  and  struggle*  You  thought 
at  first  that  the  cell  was  bare  of  all  orna- 
ment, but  now,  between  the  small,  deep- 
set  window  and  the  narrow  bed,  you  can 
discern  the  outlines  and  color  of  what  is 
almost  a  shadow  on  the  wall ;  it  is  the 
work  of  Fra  Angelico* 
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If  you  have  come  to  San  Marco  to 
consider  these  frescoes  with  a  critical  eye, 
to  complain  of  unnatural  figures,  or  lack 
of  fidelity  to  nature,  you  will  get  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit  from  the  work  of 
Fra  Angelico;  without  a  sympathetic 
attitude,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  his 
painting'.  It  is  only  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  Angelico's  life,  and  an  under- 
standing of  his  temperament  that  we 
can  feel  the  full  force  of  his  work*  Think 
of  a  painter  who  could  throw  himself 
into  the  spirit  of  his  conceptions  as  Fra 
Angelico  did !  It  is  written  that  as  he 
knelt  to  paint  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion, 
the  tears  would  stream  down  his  cheeks 
out  of  pity  for  the  sufferings  he  portrayed* 
Understand  such  sincerity  and  fervor, 
and  you  will  not  wonder  that  Angelico 
and  his  brethren  believed  that  his  work- 
ing hand  was  guided  by  Heaven* 

Each  cell  has  its  own  small  fresco*  As 
we  pass  from  one  to  another,  we  can 
appreciate  in  poor  measure  what  these 
bits  of  color  meant  to  the  monks  of  San 
Marco ;  what  a  relief  it  must  have  been 
to  rest  wearied  eyes  on  the  ideal  beauty 
of  the  bright  vision  on  the  wall,  to  turn 
from  a  struggle  with  doubt  and  tempta- 
tion, to  gain  strength  from  this  symbol 
of  Fra  Angelico's  steady  faith* 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  the  cell  of 
Savonarola*  Few  things  remain  to  sug- 
gest the  monastic  side  of  this  great  man's 
life ;  his  hair  shirt,  his  Bible  with  finely 
written  notes  on  the  margins,  his  desk 
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and  chair,  and  his  crucifix  are  all  in 
place ;  they  show  that  his  life  was  no  less 
severe  and  rigid  than  that  of  his  brothers. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  associations 
of  this  cell  and  those  awakened  by  the 
work  of  Fra  Angelico !  The  memories  of 
the  painter  monk  are  serene  and  beauti- 
ful ;  those  of  Savonarola  wonderful  and 
terrible,  as  we  think  of  his  strenuous  life 
and  the  horror  of  his  death.  The  two 
men  seem  to  be  wholly  opposite  in  char- 
acter—  Angelico  of  childlike  simplicity 
and  tenderness,  seeking  seclusion  from 
the  world,  refusing"  all  power  and  per- 
sonal advancement  —  Savonarola,  the 
strong  man  overcoming  every  fear, 
shirking  no  responsibility,  a  fighter  to 
his  death  for  purity  and  sincerity* 

As  we  leave  this  wonderful  old  mon- 
astery with  its  shadows  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  pass  through  the  old  square 
which  saw  Savonarola's  death,  the  sink- 
ing sun  is  reddening  the  western  side  of 
the  tower  which  was  his  prison  and 
torture  chamber;  the  old  bridges  are 
throwing  long  reflections  over  the  Arno, 
and  the  hills  up  and  down  the  valley  are 
showing  their  supreme  beauty  of  chang- 
ing color  in  this  last  moment  of  sunlight* 
Can  you  wonder  that  Florence  has  a 
magic  power  to  draw  men  to  her  and  to 
hold  them  enchanted  with  the  power  of 
her  beauty  and  her  great  memories  ? 

—  Howard  ^ollin  Ives,  '98 


J\  Sea  Cum 

ORE  splendid,  wanton,  mightier,  more  fair 
Than  all  the  queens  of  all  barbaric  days  — 

The  siren  August  sea  puts  forth  her  spell, 
And  holds  her  loves  in  one  enchanted  gaze* 

She  wears  the  gift-robe  of  the  amorous  sky  — 
She  wears  league-flashing  jewels  of  the  sun ; 

And  yet  she  turns  to  lure  with  many  smiles 
The  land,  so  swiftly,  surely  hers,  with  one* 

But  on  her  heart,  high  in  its  carnival 
Amid  this  adoration,  steals  a  change ;  — 

Her  bosom  scarcely  swells  for  listlessness  — 
Her  smile  fades  into  pallor  gray  and  strange* 

Grayer  she  grows  than  her  limp,  cast-up  dead, 
And  —  for  the  glittering  temptress  she  hath  been, 

She  lies  there  now,  silent,  saving  her  moan, 
And  haggard  with  the  memory  of  her  sin* 
— H.  E.  Andrews,  '94 


JI  Dteral  Interpretation 

j^^LMOST  within  sight  of 
Bowdoin's  twin  towers, 
on  the  shore  of  Casco 
Bay,  there  lived  not 
many  years  ago  an  old 
man  and  woman,  Uncle 
Stephen  and  Aunt  Me- 
linda  we  used  to  call  them*  And  but  for 
one  idea  with  which  Uncle  Stephen  in 
middle  age  became  hypnotized,  he  was 
always  regarded  as  a  sensible,  though 
ignorant,  man* 

Uncle  Stephen  was  a  Millerite* 
Whether  he  ever  put  on  a  white  robe 
and  waited  through  a  long  winter  night 
in  order  to  u  go  up,"  as  did  Solomon  Len- 
nox in  Miss  Wilkins's  story  of  u  A  New 
England  Prophet,"  I  do  not  know*  But 
sure  I  am  that  in  order  to  show  his  faith 
in  the  coming  of  the  great  Ascension 
Day,  he  gave  away  many  of  his  worldly 
goods  —  his  seven-acre  lot,  his  farming 
tools  and  his  well-stocked  barn*  And 
this  he  did  in  the  very  face  of  blasphem- 
ers who  scoffed  at  all  talk  about  the 
"apocalyptic  beast,"  and  sneeringly  de- 
clared that  as  for  them  they  would  rather 
handle  the  clam  hoe  and  swing  the  scythe, 
than  hold  palm  branches  and  play  those 
eternal  harps,  especially  as  they  hadn't 
much  of  an  ear  for  music."    It  was  there- 
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fore  much  to  their  sport  and  the  discredit 
of  the  "cause/'  that  when  "the  tenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  "  really  came, 
Uncle  Stephen  was  found  crouching  down 
behind  a  stone  wall  waiting  tremblingly 
for  the  blast  of  Gabriel's  trumpet*  But 
Gabriel's  trumpet  never  blew* 

Others  may  have  been  doubtful  what 
the  reason  really  was*  but  Uncle  Stephen 
was  sure  that  his  lack  of  faith,  his  yield- 
ing; to  that  fear  of  falling  which  the 
Devil  had  put  into  his  heart*  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  postponement  of  the 
great  day.  Though  penitence  filled  his 
soul*  and  furrowed  his  cheek*  and  spoke 
in  his  prayers  morning  and  night*  for 
many  years*  still  there  seemed  to  be  no 
peace  for  poor  Uncle  Stephen*  For  hours 
he  would  pore  over  his  Bible*  but  always 
seemed  to  find  only  those  condemning 
words :  "  Nevertheless*  when  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh*  shall  he  find  faith  on  the 
earth?" 

In  some  happy  moment,  however,  the 
old  man  must  have  come  upon  the  as- 
suring words  with  which  the  Apostle 
James  pleads  for  works  as  well  as  faith, 
for  one  spring  evening  my  father  sent 
me  over  to  Uncle  Stephen's  to  hire  him 
to  u  drop  potatoes  "  the  next  day*  As  I 
neared  the  house  I  saw  a  light  in  the 
"front  room"  and  thought  at  once  of 
visitors*  And  yet*  that  was  strange,  for 
just  before  dark  I  had  seen  Aunt  Melinda 
go  down  by  to  John  Clark's*  a  short  dis- 
tance below  our  house*  Having  on  my 
overalls  and  frock,  and  thus  a  bit  shy  of 
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company,  I  walked  quietly  through  the 
open  back  door  into  the  kitchen*  Listen- 
ing a  moment,  I  heard  strange  sounds 
coming  from  the  u  front  room,"  as  of 
some  one  imitating  the  barking  of  a  dog, 
and  then  came  a  peculiar,  almost  idiotic 
laugh*  My  curiosity  rose  to  its  greatest 
height*  Boylike  I  crept  up  to  the  door, 
and  standing  in  a  chair  cautiously  peered 
through  the  heart-shaped  hole*  There 
on  the  floor,  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
was  the  old  man,  going  through  all  the 
antics  of  a  child;  his  shaggy  hair  was 
hanging  down  over  his  face,  and  his 
great  cowhide  boots  were  bumping 
against  the  floor,  as  he  crept  back  ana 
forth*  In  almost  insane  glee  he  laughed 
and  tossed  his  head  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  as  if  playing  peek-a-boo  with 
some  imaginary  child*  His  seventy  years 
seemed  suddenly  changed  to  three* 

My  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  my 
first  impulse  u  to  put n  for  home,  I  opened 
the  door  and  asked  the  startled  man 
what  he  was  doing*  He  did  not  thrash 
me  for  my  impudence ;  that  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  him.  But  with  an  earnest- 
ness in  his  wrinkled  face  that  was  truly 
pathetic,  pointing  out  each  word  with 
his  long,  clumsy  forefinger,  he  read  stum- 
blingly  from  his  open  Bible  on  the  table : 
44  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
Utile  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven*" 

—  W.  <E*  Mitchell,  '90 


B 


tbe  touch  of  God 

OW  beautiful !  how   exquisite  the  touch  of 

God! 
The  winter  drest  in  hoary  garments  pure, 
With  trees  all  white  in  stately  grandeur  tall 
Proclaim  the  fact,  proclaim  it  unto  all  — 
That  Nature,  beautiful  beyond  compeer,  sleeps. 


But  as  the  world  at  break  of  day 

Awakes  from  peaceful  dreams  to  active  life ; 

So  Nature  at  that  touch  divine 

Springs  into  life  with  melody  sublime, 

And  Beauty  from  out  her  gloomy  caverns  peeps* 

The  little  buds,  kiss'd  by  amorous  winds, 
Burst  forth  in  joy  to  woo  the  summer  sun ; 
The  dewdrops  linger  from  the  summer  shower, 
Hid  by  the  petal  of  some  gentle  flower, 
All  reluctant  to  leave  so  beautiful  a  land. 

The  gurgling  brook  glides  from  its  restful  shades. 
From  cool  retreats  'mid  shady  bowers ; 
The  song  of  birds  with  joyful  accents  glow 
In  humble  praise  to  God,  it  were  as  though 
All  Nature  felt  the  touch  of  that  Majestic  hand. 

—  T.  B.  Jr.,  '99 


itlr  Uan  Bibbers  Double 


R  VAN  BIBBER  was 
disappointed*  He  had 
started  out  in  the  mor n- 
ing  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  one  of  his 
friends  for  their  first 
golf  party  at  Lake- 
wood,  but  on  account  of  a  mistake  had 
lost  the  party,  and  was  on  his  way  home* 
As  he  turned  the  corner  he  noticed  two 
large  moving-vans  down  the  street, 
backed  up  near  the  sidewalk,  which  was 
covered  with  household  goods  and  furni- 
ture* He  didn't  think  much  about  it, 
since  the  time  was  so  near  the  first  of 
May,  until  as  he  came  nearer  he  saw  that 
they  were  in  front  of  his  own  apart- 
ments* "It  must  be  the  St*  Clairs  are 
moving  out,"  he  thought,  but  a  nearer 
view  showed  that  it  was  his  own  furni- 
ture which  was  going,  and  that  it 
was  his  valet  Watson,  who,  in  a  state 
of  mind  which  was  for  him  unheard  of, 
was  directing  the  exodus* 

Van  Bibber  knew  that  he  was  not 
expected  home  till  late  in  the  evening, 
and  the  only  way  he  could  explain  the 
curious  state  of  affairs  was  to  surmise 
that  Watson,  profiting  by  his  master's 
absence,  had  taken  this  bold  and  unusual 
course  of  wholesale  robbery*  "But/' 
he  thought,  u  in  that  case  he  would  clear 
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out  on  seeing  me  coming,  and  there  he 
stands  as  brazen-faced  as  ever."  Indeed, 
Watson  continued  to  give  orders  to  the 
men  until  interrupted  by  his  employees 
sharp  u  Watson,  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

44  Clearing  out  your  den,  just  now,  sir," 
was  the  answer. 

"  Who  told  you  to  do  any  such  thing, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"Why,  you  yourself,  not  four  hours 
ago!" 

"Four  hours  ago*  Eleven  o'clock* 
Watson,  I  will  speak  with  you  later* 
Now  go  to  work  putting  those  things 
back  where  they  came  from,"  And  re- 
peating the  orders  to  the  men  he  went 
in  to  see  how  much  damage  had  been 
done*  Watson  followed  him,  as  if  wish- 
ing to  speak  to  him,  but  Van  Bibber  did 
not  listen. 

When  he  got  upstairs  to  his  rooms  he 
found  that  three  out  of  his  six  rooms 
were  entirely  cleared,  and  that  his  den 
and  his  sleeping-room  showed  signs 
of  destruction.  Looking  in  a  drawer  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  keep  most 
of  his  valuables  he  found  that  there  had 
been  abstracted  from  it  a  silver  watch 
which  had  been  his  father's,  and  a  pearl 
necklace  of  his  grandmother's,  beside  a 
number  of  other  articles  not  worth  so 
much  to  him,  but  of  considerable  intrin- 
sic value.  He  called  up  Watson  and 
asked  him  where  the  things  had  gone. 

"All  I  know,"  said  he,  "is  that  after 
you  went  out  this  morning  about  quarter 
past  twelve — n 
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44  How  many  times  must  I  tell  you  that 
I  wasn't  in  the  house  after  I  went  out  at 
ten  o'clock?" 

44  But  somebody  was/'  said  Watson. 
44  About  quarter  past  ten  a  man  who 
looked  exactly  like  you  came  to  the  house, 
walked  in  and  took  possession  of  your 
rooms.  You  —  I  mean  the  man — said 
to  me, 4  You  didn't  expect  me  home  so 
soon?'  I  might  have  mistrusted  him 
then,  but  I  answered, 4  No,  I  thought  you 
were  coming  this  evening/  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  found  out  something  he 
wanted  to  know,  and  immediately  an- 
swered, 4  Well,  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
I  have  got  to  move  out  of  this  house.  I 
have  determined  on  it,  and  the  vans  will 
be  around  about  one  o'clock.  I  will  pick 
up  a  few  things  and  then  you  come  in 
and  pack  my  clothes.  Now  go  and  tell 
the  servants  to  begin  to  get  the  things 
ready/ 

44 1  went  and  told  the  butler  and  the 
parlor-maid,  and  we  began  to  take  down 
pictures  and  take  up  carpets.  About  ten 
minutes  later  the  man  went  out,  saying 
that  he  would  be  back  soon.  We  were 
very  much  astonished  at  the  suddenness 
of  your  decision  and  — " 

"Well,  what  about  the  things  up- 
stairs?" 

"Oh!  after  he  hadgone,  I  went  up  to 
pack  your  trunks,  w  hen  I  went  into 
your  room  all  the  drawers  of  the  chiffon- 
ier were  open  and  the  bureau  drawer 
where  you  keep  your  valuable  jewelry 
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was  open  and  ransacked*  Your  small 
satchel,  with  something  in  it,  was  in  a 
chair,  but  it  was  locked  and  the  key  was 
gone  —  " 

44  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  tried  it,  and 
all  the  time  thinking  it  was  mine?" 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  wanted  to  pack  some- 
thing in  it." 

"Oh!  indeed!" 

"Well,"  Watson  went  on,  "I  got  your 
three  large  trunks  packed,  got  something 
to  eat,  and  was  helping  down  stairs, 
when  he  came  with  two  vans  and  four 
men;  and  we  have  been  loading  furni- 
ture and  other  household  goods  since* 
He  seemed  very  particular  that  the  most 
valuable  pictures  should  go  first*  About 
half-past  two  another  wagon  came,  and 
one  of  the  first  two  went  off,  with  the 
man  up  beside  the  driver*  He  took  the 
little  satchel  in  his  hand*" 

"Well,"  said  Van  Bibber,  "didn't  you 
have  any  suspicions  then  ?  Do  you  think 
I  should  have  ridden  away  in  such  a 
conveyance  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Watson*  "  No,  not  usual- 
ly ;  but  when  a  man  is  moving  he  does 
things  which  no  sane  man  would  do 
under  other  conditions*" 

Just  then  an  empty  wagon  drove  up 
and  stopped  in  front  of  the  house*  On 
the  seat  with  the  driver  sat  a  man  who 
was  as  nearly  like  Van  Bibber  as  one  pea 
is  like  unto  another  in  the  same  pod. 
His  hair,  eyes,  face,  stature  and  dress 
were  exactly  like  Van  Bibber's* 
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44  There  he  is,"  said  Watson* 
The  Double  looked  anxious  when  he 
saw  that  the  goods  were  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction,  then  glancing  up  and 
seeing  the  real  Van  Bibber  at  a  window, 
spoke  to  the  driver,  who  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  whipped  up  his  horses  and 
drove  rapidly  away* 

Van  Bibber,  who  preferred  to  allow 
his  property  to  be  carried  away,  and  to 
let  the  chief  offender  escape,  rather  than 
to  do  anything  in  so  bad  form  as  to  run 
down  the  avenue  after  a  van,  watched 
the  team  out  of  sight,  and  then,  sending 
Watson  out  after  a  policeman,  he  set  to 
work  to  see  just  what  was  gone*  Soon 
the  guardian  of  the  peace  came,  and  after 
learning  the  particulars  of  the  case  and 
getting  a  list  of  the  stolen  property,  he 
went  away*  The  work  of  unloading 
progressed  well,  and  by  five  o'clock  the 
two  teams  had  left  the  place*  Everything 
being  now  in  as  quiet  a  condition  as 
could  be  expected,  Van  Bibber  told  Wat- 
son to  begin  to  unpack,  and  he  himself 
began  to  dress  for  dinner* 

The  recovery  of  the  pictures  and  the 
valuable  furniture,  which  had  been  car- 
ried away  in  the  only  load  that  had  left 
the  house,  was  comparatively  easy ;  for 
the  truckmen  were  honest  men,  and  will- 
ingly showed  the  house  where  the  booty 
was ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  back 
the  jewelry*  But  although  the  value  of 
the  various  articles  in  the  bag  was  slight 
for  a  man  like  Van  Bibber,  yet  he  was 
anxious  and  determined  to  get  back  those 
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which  were  valuable  to  him  on  account 
of  their  history  or  their  connections*  He 
employed  detectives,  advertized,  published 
descriptions  of  the  property  and  the  man, 
sent  out  his  own  pictures  to  aid  in  ident- 
ifying the  culprit,  offered  rewards,  but  all 
to  no  advantage*  The  Double  refused  to 
be  caught  and  completely  baffled  pursuit* 

One  day  about  a  month  after  his  ad- 
venture, Van  Bibber  was  forced  to  go  on 
a  business  trip  clear  down  town*  This 
was  a  part  of  the  city  where  he  never 
went  except  when  he  had  to,  and  he  al- 
ways got  out  of  it  as  fast  as  he  could* 
He  was  hurrying  along  lower  Broadway, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  big,  burly 
policeman,  who  said  to  him, u  Come  along* 
We've  been  looking  for  you  for  nearly 
five  weeks,  and  now  we've  got  you* 
Hurry  up*" 

44  On  what  charge  have  you  a  right  to 
arrest  me,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  n 

"No  back  talk/'  said  the  cop;  and 
taking  a  photograph  out  of  his  pocket* 
he  continued :  A  man  just  answering 
your  description  is  wanted  for  larceny  of 
a  quantity  of  jewelry  from  three  hundred 
and  —  Fifth  Avenue*  Here's  his  picture*" 
And  Van  Bibber  looked  upon  his  own 
photograph*  The  policeman  rang  at  the 
nearest  box,  and  soon  the  hurry-up  ap- 
peared ;  the  prisoner  was  hustled  in,  and 
rattled  away  to  the  nearest  police  station* 

Here,  Van  Bibber,  showing  in  vain  his 
cards  and  several  letters  with  the  proper 
addresses,  was  hurried  down  into  a  cell  to 
await  examination  on  the  following  day* 
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Next  him  on  the  right  was  a  drunk 
who  was  being  allowed  to  cool  down, 
and  on  the  left  a  petty  thief  who  was 
howling  and  proclaiming  his  innocence 
at  the  top  of  his  voice*  Van  Bibber, 
slightly  bewildered  by  his  surroundings, 
tried  to  collect  himself  and  think,  but  his 
thoughts  left  him*  He  knew  there  was 
some  way  to  get  out,  and  in  his  igno- 
rance he  called  the  nearest  official  The 
latter  suggested  that  he  notify  some  of 
his  friends,  who  could  perhaps  get  him 
out  on  bail*  So  he  sent  messages  to 
three  friends,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
they  came*  The  district  judge,  satisfied 
with  their  testimony  as  to  the  prisoner's 
identity,  was  willing  to  let  him  out,  and 
after  some  six  hours  of  captivity  Mr* 
Van  Bibber  was  free* 

About  six  months  later  Mr*  Van  Bib- 
ber received  a  dirty,  dingy  little  package 
mailed  at  St*  Louis*  When  he  opened  it 
he  found  that  it  contained  a  number  of 
pawnbroker's  checks,  covering  a  large 
quantity  of  jewelry,  including  one  silver 
Swiss  watch  and  one  necklace  of  pearls. 

—  S.,  '02 


Eight  front  a  Hcntpis 

•Tl  MELANCHOLY  time,  when  inside  out 

LM     Seemed  life,the  Present  one  forbidding  Nay, 
A  barring  wall  'cross  each  expected  way, 
J    ||  The  Future  loomed,  a  huge  foreboding  doubt, 
All  shut  in  my  grey  self  I  could  not  flout 
The  blues,  and  therefore  worried  all  the  day, 
Then  came  this  thought  —  suggested  I  should  say 
By  "Imitation"  in  (my  fears  to  scout) 

"  "What  matters,  pray,  if  thou  perchance  art  sad  ?  n 

This  thought,  then,  "Work !  Let  not  the  minutes  fly! 

And  as  thou  canst,  some  on  thy  way  make  glad/' 

This  pierced  my  gloom  as  sun  a  cloud-choked  sky* 

Ah,  friend  I  did  we  but  as  my  good  rule  bade, 
Those  blank  despairs  of  ours  scarce  born  would  die* 
—James  PUisied  Webber,  '00 


ZU  0oc'$  Cast  note 


NE  day  at  the  close  of 
November,  I  was  in  Ab- 
bott's room  on  the  top 
floor  of  Thornton  Hall, 
when  Hendricks  burst 
in*  His  hat  was  tilted 
over  one  eye,  and  the 
diabolical  old  grin,  which  we  had  been 
pining  for  during  a  couple  of  weeks,  again 
graced  his  impudent  face*  His  hat  he 
usually  wore  indoors  for  the  sake  of  its 
artistic  value  in  expression,  and  now 
shoving  it  on  the  back  of  his  head,  he 
drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  yellow 
slip* 

u  Countenanced  again,"  said  he,  "  bless 
the  grand  old  Gov*" 

Abbott  and  I  took  it  too  seriously  to 
shout,  but  we  each  shook  him  heartily 
by  a  hand*  He  laughed,  turned  up  nose, 
hat,  and  all,  and  cried, 

"  '  0  fortes  peioraque  passi 
Mecum  saepe  'biri,  nunc  vino  pellite 
cur  as;' 

oh  how  is  that  ?  farce  ?  grass  ? 

'  Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. ' 

for  the  love  of  Mike,  give  trie  a  drink*" 

"It's  too  bad,"  replied  Abbott,  "we 
have  just  squeezed  the  carboy,  and  the 
city  water  is  thicker  than  mud,  but  if 
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Cooper  Is  in  his  room  he  will  give  you 
some  cider/' 

"Stop,"  I  said,  taking  Hendricks  by 
the  arm,  "tell  us  about  this  first;  does 
the  tin  cover  everything  ? " 

"  Why  of  course,"  he  answered*  u  Pll 
pay  an  instalment,  and  have  three-fourths 
of  the  check  left  to  keep  the  ship  hand- 
somely af loat*  Then  Pll  strike  the  Gov 
for  some  more  to  wipe  out  the  old  score/' 

He  skipped  from  the  room  but  was 
back  in  a  twinkling,  having  found 
Cooper's  door  locked* 

u  It  will  take  more  than  that  to  phase 
me,"  he  said*  "  Why !  when  I  was  a  kid 
I  used  to  get  up  at  midnight  to  do 
mischief*" 

He  went  to  the  window  and  began  to 
climb  out  although  Abbott  and  I  remon- 
strated with  him,  holding  him  by  the 
coat  and  saying  that  there  might  be  ice 
on  the  window-sill*  Not  heeding,  he 
pushed  us  off,  and  straddled  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building  from  one  window  to 
the  other* 

Soon  he  was  back,  declaring  the  cider 
to  be  tip-top,  and  though  it  was  a  little 
sweet,  it  would  be  perfect  in  three  or  four 
days* 

Now  began  the  ordinary  business  of 
time  killing  for  the  afternoon*  Hen- 
dricks produced  some  excellent  cigars,  and 
over  them  we  discussed  politics  and  scan- 
dal, the  last  lecture  and  the  latest  prize 
fight*  At  length  some  one  mentioned 
the  failure  of  a  prominent  merchant  of 
the  town* 
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44  Tough,"  said  Abbott,  u  for  a  man 
who  has  always  lived  high,  to  have  to 
come  down  and  scratch*  If  I  were  in  his 
boots,  I  would  get  up  a  dinner  with 
everything  just  as  I  had  been  used  to, 
invite  everyone  who  was  congenial  to 
me,  and  when  it  was  over  I'd  go  away 
somewhere  and  drop  off  the  earth/' 

44 1  wish  Prof ♦  Ring  would  drop  off  the 
earth  with  his  whole  infernal  course," 
said  Hendricks*  u  Let's  go  to  Boston  for 
a  few  days,"  he  continued,  pulling  out 
his  watch*  44  We  have  just  time  to  throw 
a  few  things  into  a  suit  case  and  catch 
the  next  train*  I  don't  know  what's  on 
the  boards,  but  we  can  probably  find 
something  swift  enough  for  you*  I  have 
an  appointment  with  a  drummer  who  was 
here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago*" 

I  was  not  surprised  at  such  a  sudden 
proposal,  for  Hendricks  was  always  doing 
that  sort  of  thing*  But  neither  Abbott 
nor  I  cared  to  go*  Hendricks  went, 
nevertheless,  alone* 

Three  days  later  I  was  in  Abbott's 
room  again*  It  was  about  quarter  of 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  I  had  only  been 
there  a  few  minutes  when  a  voice  came 
irom  the  lowest  corridor  bellowing  for 
Abbott*  It  was  Hendricks,  who  wanted 
Abbott  to  go  down  to  his  room  and  bring 
me  if  he  knew  where  I  was*  After  loi- 
tering a  little  to  express  our  indifference, 
we  descended*  There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  sleet  and  hail  during  the  day,  and 
with  evening  it  had  come  off  very  cold, 
so  that  it  was  uncomfortable  in  the  halls, 
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and  we  cursed  Hendricks  affectionately 
for  his  impudence  in  making  us  come  to 
him* 

"You  ought  not  to  kick/'  he  said, 
44  my  grip  has  come  back  full  of  good 
stuff," 

44  We  were  easily  pacified,  and  clamored 
for  him  to  give  an  account  of  himself* 

44  Oh,  I  had  a  corking  good  time,"  he 
laughed,  shoving  his  derby  further  back* 
44  Come,  fellows,  give  us  the 4  Stag  Party/  " 

There  were  several  fellows  with  man- 
dolins in  the  room,  and  they  played  and 
we  sang  till  after  midnight*  At  last  they 
dropped  off,  one  by  one,  until  Abbott  and 
I  were  left  alone  with  Hendricks*  Abbott 
was  sound  asleep  on  the  couch  and  Hen- 
dricks would  not  wake  him,  but  urged 
me  to  stay  with  them  in  his  room-mate's 
bed* 

I  was  ready  enough  to  comply,  so 
tumbling  in,  I  had  nearly  gone  to  sleep 
when  Hendricks  came  to  the  bedside* 

44  Good  night,  old  man,"  he  said*  u  I 
am  going  to  finish  off  with  some  of 
Cooper's  cider,  but  I  will  be  right  back 
with  you  again*" 

I  heard  him  going  up  the  stairs  singing 
with  all  his  might, 

"Et  je  n'  ai  moi, 
Par  le  Sang-Dieu, 
Ni  foi,  ni  loit 
Ni  feu,  ni  lieu, 
Ni  roif 
NiDieu." 
but  before  he  had  gone  up  two  flights  I 
was  asleep. 
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The  next  morning  the  janitor  was 
amused  to  see  what  he  supposed  to  be 
some  drunkard  lying  with  his  hat  crushed 
over  his  head  under  the  south  wall  of 
Thornton*  When  he  went  nearer  he 
found  it  was  Hendricks,  whose  head  at 
the  removal  of  the  hat  rolled  on  a  broken 
neck* 

In  his  hand  was  found  a  crumpled  bit 
of  paper  bearing  these  words : 

ever 

told  you  before* 

ther  offense  would 

er  our  connection  for  good. 

You  have  known  now  for  some  time  that  we  have 

no  blood  connection*  so  you  may  consider  me  as  a 

stranger  henceforth*  and  may  depend  upon  yourself 

to  settle  whatever  bills  you  wish  to  incur* 

A.  B*  Hendricks* 
P.,  '01 


Our  compliments  to  the  Orient  !  The 
old  order  of  a  bi-monthly  visitant  has 
passed  away,  and  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation we  are  receiving  the  publica- 
tion every  Wednesday  as  sure  as  the  day 
comes  round*  For  a  year  or  two,  now, 
this  project  has  been  under  consideration, 
and  we  are  glad  that  finally  the  time 
has  seemed  ripe  for  the  change*  We  can 
but  congratulate  our  contemporary  upon 
the  little  confusion  and  dissension  caused 
by  the  alteration*  Volume  29fs  appear- 
ance in  its  new  jacket  is  very  creditable* 
The  old  cover  design  was  a  senseless 
affair,  and  the  lettering  so  complicated  as 
to  be  well-nigh  unintelligible*  Never- 
theless, we  hope  the  new  seal,  now  so 
prominently  brought  before  the  public, 
will  soon  be  succeeded  by  its  quaint  and 
time-honored  predecessor. 

At  last  the  time  is  fulfilled  and  the 
days  are  at  hand  when,  according  to  the 
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glowing  promises  made  by  the  1900 
Bugle  editors  that  publication  should 
make  its  bow  before  the  expectant  public* 
We  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  know 
something  of  the  hard  work  which  the 
men  at  the  heads  of  the  editorial,  business 
and  drawing  departments  have  had  to 
perform,  and  how  much  of  their  time  it 
has  taken,  when  you  other  fellows  were 
following  your  own  sweet  wills*  Yet 
for  all  of  their  labors  these  workers  are 
going  to  be  hauled  over  the  coals  for  an 
indefinite  period  after  the  book's  advent* 
This  is  bound  to  happen  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  volume*  The  Bugle  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  journal  of 
local  events*  It  is  something  more  than 
an  encyclopaedia  of  college  men  and 
organizations*  It  has  a  mission  to  per- 
form, and  that  mission  is  one  of  reform* 
Out  of  the  same  two  hundred  men  who 
are  to  receive  the  customary  slugs  and 
grinds  there  are  actually  one  hundred 
and  ninety  who  really  deserve  the  favor 
thus  conferred  upon  them*  The  other 
ten  men  are  recipients  simply  because  the 
blind  goddess  willed  that  they  should 
make  sport  for  the  rest  of  us*  So  all  of 
you  in  the  magic  circle  before  you  pro- 
ceed to  curse  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Buglef  pause,  consider  and  reflect* 

To  which  class  do  you  belong  ? 

If  your  ways  really  need  mending 
along  the  lines  suggested,  set  about  mak- 
ing repairs  with  a  merry  heart  and  a 
cheerful  countenance* 
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If  you  are  one  of  the  few  perfect  souk 
condescending  to  abide  with  us  for  a  sea- 
son, why  bless  your  lucky  stars  that  such 
marked  attention  has  been  paid  to  one 
who  must  be  but  a  stranger  here,  and 
reckon  yourself  a  martyr* 

t£r*  t2>*  t£^* 

The  Quill  Prize  Contest,  as  announced 
in  our  last  issue,  will  close  May  27.  We 
wish  that  the  number  of  manuscripts  re- 
ceived before  that  date  may  be  larger  than 
that  of  last  year*  The  Commencement 
Quill  will  contain,  besides  the  prize  story 
and  poem,  the  Pray  English  prize  com- 
position, and  other  contributions* 

J.  P.  W.f  '00 

«^"     *^*     t^' 

The  editors  of  the  new  magazine  for 
college  writers,  to  which  we  called  your 
attention  last  month,  wish  us  to  state 
that  they  have  changed  the  name  of 
their  proposed  publication  from  the 
American  to  the  East  and  West 


t  praf man 


The  mail  bag  is  much  like  a  toad  of 
earth  dog  out  of  some  rich  mine*  Amid 
much  clay  and  gravel  one  may  find 
sparkling*  stones  of  many  kinds*  Ye 
Postman  would  gladly  give  you  all  of 
these*  but  alas*  he  cannot*  The  casket 
he  has  to  fill  is  small  and  some  of  the 
most  lovely  specimens  are  too  large  to 
put  in  it*  He  knows  that  it  is  tantaliz- 
ing to  hear  the  praises  of  what  one  cannot 
see*  but  even  at  the  risk  of  displeasing 
you*  he  must  mention  at  least  three :  u  A 
Minister's  Daughter ff  in  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Monthly,  "The  Master  of  Island 
Grace n  in  the  Harvard  Advocate,  and 
44  A  Matter  of  Business  n  in  the  Vassar 
Miscellany*  Having  barely  mentioned 
this  brightest  trio  of  the  larger  stones*  he 
will  try*  as  best  he  may*  to  fill  his  casket 
with  the  smaller  jewels* 

The  Welle sley  Magazine  reprints*  by 
permission  of  the  author,  who  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Wellesley*  the  six  sonnets  that 
gained  the  prize  for  the  best  poem  written 
by  a  student  at  Yale  in  1898*  It  is  hard 
to  make  a  selection*  but*  as  he  cannot 
give  them  all*  Ye  Postman  will  quote  the 
one  that  most  struck  his  own  fancy* 
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II 
BEDE 

A  fair-haired  boy  —  he  loved  the  silent  place 

Where  gray  cold  walls  were  warders  of  that  song 
Whose  even  Latin  cadence  lingered  long 

Within  his  heart*     When  prayer  and  fast  gave  space, 

His  eager,  steady  fingers  learned  to  trace 
The  letters  done  in  blue  and  gold  along 
The  vellum  pages,  while  the  dark-robed  throng 

Passed  by,  unseen,  before  his  glowing  face, 

A  silver-haired  and  beautiful  old  man, 
With  vehement  desire  he  hungered  still 
To  master  some  abstruse  olo  Latin  page. 
Still  seeking  fast,  our  first  historian, 

He  labored  on  with  changeless  heart  and  will 
The  foremost  scholar  of  his  learned  age. 

—  Martha,  Hale  Shackford 

Among*  our  treasures  this  month  are 
two  bright  shells  from  the  beach  that 
bring  us  the  sound  and  the  smell  of  the 
ocean* 

FISHING  SONG 

Pierre  Lefarge  de  Doulazec 

A  fisherman  bold  was  he, 
And  he  set  his  lines  and  he  set  his  nets 

In  the  restless,  roaring  sea. 
He  would  not  marry  a  fisher  lass, 

And  he  would  not  kiss  a-one : 
For  the  sea,  he  said,  would  be  his  bride, 

When  his  fishing  days  were  done. 

But  the  waves  roll  high  and  the  waves  roll  low, 

And  wave  runs  fast  on  wave ; 
And  underneath  is  the  undertow, 

And  underneath  —  the  grave. 

So  there  came  a  time  when  the  sky  was  hid 
By  the  flying  clouds  and  rain, 

When  he  set  out  with  his  fearless  crew, 
And  never  came  back  again. 
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For  he  was  true  to  the  oath  he  took, 

A  brave,  bold  lad  was  he ; 
And  he  went  down  in  a  winter's  storm* 

To  the  arms  of  his  love,  the  sea* 

Oh,  the  waves  rolled  high  and  the  waves  rolled  low, 
And  wave  rolled  fast  on  wave ; 

And  underneath  was  the  undertow, 
And  underneath  —  the  grave* 

—  H.  A.  Webster,  Yale  Courant 

SHETLAND  SLUMBER  SONG 

Closer  to  me  than  my  hands  and  feet 

"With  the  throb  of  the  sea  in  each  tiny  heart-beat, 

Soon  thou  wilt  grow  to  be  strong,  my  sweet, 

And  sail  thine  own  boat  on  the  sea  — 

For  the  spindrift  drives 

In  the  line-fishing  gay, 

And  the  storms  come  up 

And  the  nets  go  astray, 

But  thou,  my  son,  wilt  be  stronger  than  they 

And  sail  thine  own  boat  on  the  sea. 

When  a  ship  comes  sailing  into  the  port 

With  the  fluttering  tokens  the  sailors  have  wrought, 

When  the  lads  all  race  for  the  prize  in  their  sport, 

My  son  will  be  first  at  the  mast  — 

For  the  spindrift  drives 

In  the  line-fishing  gay, 

And  storms  come  up 

And  the  nets  go  astray, 

But  thou,  my  son,  wilt  be  stronger  than  they 

And  sail  thine  own  boat  on  the  sea* 

But  boys  must  sleep  to  be  strong,  my  son, 
In  the  light  of  the  morning  then  thou  shalt  run, 
But  now  the  dusky-sailed  night  has  begun, 
When  the  ships  drift  up  from  the  sea  — 
For  the  spindrift  drives 
In  the  line-fishing  gay, 
And  storms  come  up 
And  the  nets  go  astray, 
But  thou,  my  son,  wilt  be  stronger  than  they 
And  sail  thine  own  boat  on  the  sea» 
—  Helen  Isabel  Walbridge,  Smith  College  Monthly 

—  E.  B.  S.,  '00 
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We  will  open  a  complete  line  of 
Gents'  Furnishings  the  first  of  March,  such  as 

Cottars,    Cuffs,    Neckwear,    Laundered  and  Un- 

taundered,  and  Dress  Shirts,  Hosiery,  Underwear, 

Night  Robes,  Bath  Robes,  Etc. 
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with  a  call  from  you. 
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562  Congress  Street 
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and  trouserings.    Dress  Suits  a  Specialty 
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All  Electric  Cars  stop  at  Percy  &  Sons. 


for 
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Shore  Supper 
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Dew  meadows  Inn 


TT I  HEN  in  Lewiston  and  you  want  something  very  nice 
m\n     in  the  eating  line,  call  at 

W  DAN  LONG'S  RESTAURANT 

Oysters,  Steaks,  Salads,  also  Broiled  Live  Lobster 
57  LISBON  STREET 


MEALS  AT  ALL  HOURS 


ESTABLISHED  1836 


Hibbert's  Eating  House 

195  Lisbon  St.,  Leiviston,  Me.    SAM'LHiBBERT,ProP. 


WE  KEEP  IN  STOCK... 

Wright  &  Ditson's  OUT-DOOR   RUNNING  SHOES 
BICYCLE  SHOES 

OUT-DOOR  AND  IN-DOOR  RUNNING  SHOES 
SHOES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


Stackpole 


One  Price  Cash  Shoeist         97  Main  St.,  Brunswick 

DUNNING  BROS. 

Boavb  anb  Xfver^  Stable 

Carriages  Furnished  for  Parties  and  Balls 

flfcatn  Street,  :fl5runswicfe,  /Ifcaine 
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344  Washington  Street,  Boston,  mass. 


Brunwsick  Remnant    Store 

IS  THE  PIvACK  to  BUY 

Rugs,  Draperies,  towels,  Soaps,  Cable 

Covers,  Commode  Sets,  etc. 

A.  a  GAHAN 

The  best  place  in  Town 

to  have  your > 

Made,  Pressed  or  Repaired 

.    .    IS  AT    .    . 

FRED  A.  NICHOLS,  126  Main  St. 


Tee  Cream  and 
Tee  Cream  Soda  at 


Him's 


Day's  Shoe  Store,  Lincoln  Building 

A  large  line  of  Patents  and  Colored 
Shoes  in  the  new  styled  toes* 

H.  ©.  IReeb 

lftbotoQrapber 

For  the  correct  thing  in  Men's 
Furnishing  Goods  go  to  Has- 
kell &  Jones,  Portland,  Me*  <& 
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for  Students 
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FRAMED  TO  ORDER 
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Jobn  U  Targe  and  fii$ 
Painting  "fltbens/' 

jO  John  La  Farge  has 
fallen  the  greatest  mark 
of  appreciation  which 
has  ever  yet  been  given 
to  any  American  artist, 
that  of  being  invited  by 
the  French  government 

one   man"   exhibition   in 
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conjunction  with  the  Salon  du  Champs 
de  Mars*  This  exhibition  of  over  one 
hundred  pieces  was  the  work  of  a  master 
artist,  and  the  American  public  should  be 
more  than  proud  to  claim  him  as  a 
countryman* 

La  Farge  was  born  in  New  York, 
in  1835*  He  was  a  pupil  of  William 
Hunt,  and  was  elected  National  Acad- 
emician in  1869,  and  later  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists*  From 
the  first  he  took  only  the  best  from  his 
teachers  and  changed  his  style  to  suit  his 
own  notions*  As  it  is  now,  it  contains 
the  best  color  characteristics  of  the  Harbi- 
son school  together  with  the  Japanese,  as 
he  spent  some  years  studying  in  Japan 
as  well  as  in  France  and  Italy* 

For  some  time  he  gave  himself  up  to 
illustrating  with  designs  which  made  a 
radical  change  in  the  wood-engravers'  art> 
and  during  this  period  he  saw  the  use- 
lessness  of  trying  to  portray  satisfactorily 
his  feelings  without  color*  He  then  took 
up  painting  and  glass  work,  in  which 
work  he  was  a  greater  success*  He  in- 
troduced the  opal  glass  of  different  tones, 
and  with  these  besides  the  ordinary  pot- 
metal  glass,  created  some  of  the  finest 
windows  now  in  existence*  As  a  painter 
he  was  almost  as  successful  as  in  window 
decoration,  as  we  can  see  by  going  to  the 
art  gallery  here* 

His  work  u  Athens "  is  a  good  study 
of  his  style,  for  in  it  you  get  the  shades 
of  blue  for  which  he  is  so  noted  and  the 
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effect  of  light  coming  from  behind  which 
he  often  uses  in  his  glass  work* 

This  large  semicircular  painting  has 
for  its  foreground,  on  the  left  as  you  look 
at  it,  Athena  making  her  first  sketch 
from  nature*  Her  model,  the  Nymph  of 
the  Hill  or  the  Goddess  of  the  Little  Grove, 
stands  in  the  middle,  leaning  to  the  left 
on  a  garden  bound,  whose  satyr-like  face 
throws  into  contrast  her  own  beauty* 
Sitting  farther  to  the  right  is  Athens 
watching  the  sketch*  From  the  outline 
let  us  pass  to  the  symbolical  details  of  the 
picture,  which  as  in  all  such  cases  are  more 
or  less  jumbled* 

Athena,  robed,  helmeted,  and  armed 
with  her  shield  and  spear,  stands  with 
stilus  and  tablet  in  her  hands,  and  at  her 
feet  is  a  broken  pillar,  as  if  from  one  of 
Athens'  great  works  of  art ;  this  with  the 
garden  bound  and  the  block  which  is 
carved  with  the  owl  and  vase,  the  arms 
of  Athens,  on  which  Athens  herself  is 
sitting,  represents  this  city's  wealth  in  the 
stone  art*  The  Nymph  has  resting 
against  her  arm  the  torch*  a  symbol  of 
divinity,  and  Athens  has  the  mural  crown, 
symbolizing  a  city*  Her  mantle  is  of 
red,  which  color  usually  indicates  wealth* 
In  the  background  is  the  grove  of  olives* 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  city  watching 
a  goddess  sketching  a  nymph  who  was 
supposed  tohave  dwelt  near  the  Acropolis 
at  a  time  dating  back  of  the  founding  of 
the  city* 

The  coloring  of  this  work  is  its  greatest 
beauty*     Athena  with  her  golden  helmet 
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set  off  by  her  dark  auburn  hair,  wears 
the  white  toga,  in  the  shadows  of  which 
is  rose  madder,  transparent  blue,  and  yel- 
low reflected  from  the  drapery  of  the 
nymph,  who,  bare  to  the  waist,  is  a  study 
in  color ;  her  dark  brown  hair  shadows  a 
beautiful  Grecian  face*  The  dark  skin 
reflects  the  rays  of  the  southern  sun*  Her 
figure  is  of  that  strong,  athletic  mold, 
characteristic  of  the  Greek  statues  of 
Artemis*  Her  drapery  is  a  most  vivid 
yellow,  and  its  folds  hanging  close  about 
her  suggest  the  beautiful  contour  of  her 
limbs*  It  reflects  the  red  of  the  dress  of 
Athens,  almost  to  a  pink  and  carmine  in 
places*  The  background  of  the  picture 
is  blue,  blue  mountains,  blue  sky,  blue 
shadows  through  the  greens  of  the  grove, 
and  such  blue !  clear,  transparent,  vivid* 
You  can  fairly  see  the  light  from  the  sun 
coming  through  it* 

Freeman  Milliken  Short,  '01 


a 


Cbc  Ballad  of  Apia  Bay 

Che  Qum  Prixe  Poem 

POLU  lies  in  the  South  Sea  blaze 

With  a  bay  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon, 
Where  a  snug  little  berth    is  at  most  times 
found, 
But  the  water  splits  in  walls  to  the  ground 
At  the  shriek  of  the  mad  typhoon. 


Now  the  German  Kaiser  on  conquest  bent, 

Dispatched  three  ships  to  the  king. 
That  aged  nigger  did  stare  and  blink, 
But  Yankee  and  Briton  exchanged  a  wink 
And  said,  "  What  a  monstrous  thing  I " 

So  more  ships  dropped  through  the  narrow  cut 

In  the  coral  rim  of  the  bay. 
Gun  grinned  down  gun  they  were  so  near ; 
On  the  outermost  ship  the  men  could  hear 

The  children  laugh  at  play. 

As  on  a  mirror,  side  by  side, 

At  rest  from  the  tossing  main, 
The  ships  lay  there  till  a  week  had  worn, 
But  then,  at  length,  one  howling  morn 

Brought  in  the  hurricane. 

With  anchors  at  each  stern  and  bow 

On  slack  to  ride  the  crest, 
Full  steam  against  the  boiling  sea  — 
They  saw  the  pumps  were  running  free 

And  left  to  fate  the  rest. 

With  awful  ease  the  yeasty  seas 

Sprang  raging  o'er  the  bar. 
The  foam  flew  through  the  air  mast  high, 
And  blacker  grew  the  skurrying  sky 

Around,  horizon  far. 
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The  slack,  paid  out  on  the  cables,  gave 

The  start  for  a  frightful  pull, 
For  a  ship  would  rise,  and  drop,  and  sway, 
Give  back,  rush  forward  all  the  way, 

And  plunge  like  an  angry  bull. 

The  Eber,  the  smallest  German  craft, 

"Was  manned  by  seventy-five. 
She  ripped  away  from  her  anchors  clear, 
Leaped  on  the  reef  and  dropped  down  sheer, 

As  an  iron  box  must  dive. 

The  American  flagship  Trenton  stood 
And  her  crew  did  pump  and  swear. 
But  the  chaplain,  with  a  steady  eye, 
"Went  round  and  spoke  of  God  on  high, 
And  urged  the  men  to  prayer, 

**  I've  mocked  at  God  all  my  black  days," 

Spoke  up  a  sailor  grim, 
44  If  I  should  pray  because  we'll  sink, 
Why  strike  me  dead,  the  Lord  would  think 

That  I  was  codding  him," 

There  was  one  good  ship,  like  a  planer's  chip, 

Beached  high  by  a  sweeping  wave, 
And  one  on  the  coral  teeth  was  heeled, 
While  the  Adler  and  Olga  rammed,  and  reeled 
To  their  surging,  pounding  grave. 

The  men  on  the  Trenton  fought  knee  deep 

Below  at  the  groaning  pumps. 
It  was  dark  as  a  coffin  shut  down  there, 
And  the  great  ship  shuddered  as  in  despair, 

And  drew  on  the  reef  by  jumps. 

But  near  the  Trenton  loomed  a  hulk  — 

"  We  try  for  open  sea* 
We  still  have  steam,"  then  came  a  voice, 
44  Our  anchors  are  gone,  it's  our  only  choice," 

'Twas  the  English  Calliope, 

(The  Trenton's  men  had  left  their  pumps 

And  swarmed  on  spar  and  tree,) 
By  inch  and  inch  they  saw  her  forge, 
And  they  coughed  the  brine  from  mouth  and  gorge 

And  cheered  the  Calliope, 
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And  now  she  swayed  before  those  jaws, 

The  cruel  coral  knives. 
She  rose  from  the  seething  trough  on  high, 
And  a  wave  like  Ararat  swept  her  by, 

And  saved  three  hundred  lives. 


It  was  the  flagship  Trenton  lived 

Through  all  the  raging  blast  — 
The  whirling  bay  it  carried  her  round, 
But  not  a  single  hand  was  drowned, 

When  morning  broke  at  last. 

The  morning  broke,  the  sea  went  down  — 

The  red  tornado  sped  — 
And  a  bronzed  old  tar  sought  words  of  grace, 
But  had  to  murmur  an  oath  in  place, 

As  he  looked  at  the  blue  overhead. 

— John  Alexander  Pierce,  '01 


CDe  Old  tune 

the  Quill  Prize  Story 

N  the  midst  of  New  York 
city  there  stands  an  old- 
fashioned  stone  house 
where  the  rooms  are 
cheerfully  dark  and 
where  the  massive  ma- 
hogany and  wide-open 
hearths  call  back  the  last  century*  There 
lived  some  twenty  years  ago  Judge 
Thorndyke  and  his  pretty  grand-niece* 
Many  an  afternoon  when  the  Judge  had 
come  home  from  his  court*  the  two  would 
go  to  the  quaint  little  music-room*  and 
talk  and  be  silent  together*  And  often 
the  girl*  so  fresh  and  fair*  would  pick  up 
her  violin  and  would  play  some  sweet 
familiar  airs*  One  of  these*  a  pretty 
Scotch  tune*  the  old  judge  loves  better 
than  snatches  from  Mozart  or  Haydn* 
Perhaps  you*  my  reader*  would  not  rec- 
ognize the  bars*  but  surely  you  know  the 
words  to  which  it  runs  —  the  words  of 
the  peasant  poet  whose  every  line  you 
may  well  imagine  is  in  song* 

O  my  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June* 
O  my  luve  is  like  the  melodie 

That's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I, 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 
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Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun ! 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

It's  a  pretty,  pretty  song,  and  as  the 
maiden  plays  the  old  tune  her  uncle's 
head  sinks  on  his  bosom ;  his  whole  bear- 
ing becomes  one  of  sorrowful  memories 
which  yet  give  pleasure,  of  the  sad  past 
that  is  still  dearer  than  the  happy  present* 
Perchance  he  may  see  there  on  the  sofa 
by  his  side  in  dim  outline  the  form  of 
two  lovers  when  he  was  in  the  heyday 
of  youth,  the  maiden  sweet  in  her  digni- 
ty, the  man  noble  in  his  devotion* 

Many  and  many  a  time  the  girl  had 
played  that  tune  for  her  uncle ;  many  and 
many  a  time  he  had  listened  without 
letting  a  word  slip  from  his  lips  to  tell 
the  reason  he  loved  the  song  music  so 
well*  But  one  autumn  afternoon,  as  the 
setting  sun  was  putting  to  flight  a  tem- 
pest that  had  raged  the  day  long,  his 
reserve  gave  him  the  slip  and  this  is  the 
tale  he  told*  Pardon  me  for  not  giving 
it  with  his  touch  of  pathos,  in  his  courtly, 
careful  phrases ;  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and  what  may  one  of  our 
generation  know  of  them  ? 

44 Jean/'  he  began  abruptly,  u  it  was  a 
day  in  early  September  many  a  year 
ago,  and  my  little  college  town  was  alive 
with  throngs  of  gay  visitors ;  our  shady 
streets  saw  fine  coaches  pass  by  and  got 
peeps  at  the  gentle  ladies  and  famous 
men  —  lawyers  and  generals  —  within* 
It  was  my  Commencement   Week,   and 
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such  an  event  was  a  holiday  in  my  time  ; 
all  the  world  was  there*  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  —  a  Wednesday,  I  think  it 
was  —  there  was  a  torrent  of  rain,  well- 
nigh  a  tempest*  The  exercises  were 
postponed  until  Thursday,  but  that  was 
just  as  stormy*  What  fun  we  graduates 
had  marching-  in  the  pouring  rain  to  the 
unfinished  church  where  we  were  to  re- 
ceive our  A*  B/s ;  how  drenched  and 
eager  everyone  was !  Our  honored  pres- 
ident was  there  in  the  pulpit  with  an 
umbrella  over  his  head  —  we  all  agreed 
his  address  that  time  was  not  a  dry  one/' 
The  old  judge  stopped  a  minute  to 
chuckle  over  his  joke* 

44  Well  we  graduated  despite  the  rain* 
We  had  two  Commencement  balls,  too  ; 
we  would  not  let  the  storm  stop  them* 
Ah,  Jeannie,  I  wager  you  young  people 
at  that  Junior  promenade  last  Monday 
night  did  not  dance  half  so  gaily  as  your 
grandmothers !  But  Pm  not  keeping  to 
the  evidence*  My  chum  and  I  —  poor 
fellow,  he  tottered  down  the  hill  long  be- 
fore me,  Jean  —  we  were  merry  and 
happy*  That  Thursday  afternoon  we 
paid  our  respects  to  our  two  sweethearts 
who  were  staying  in  a  house  across  the 
river  some  two  miles  from  the  college* 
The  parlor  there  was  something  like  this, 
and  how  pretty  Priscilla  Quinby  looked 
in  that  darkened  room,  her  black  hair 
brought  down  over  her  ears,  the  bodice 
of  her  dress  cut  square  across  her  shoul- 
ders, her  mien  so  girlish  yet  so  dignified ! 
For  all  the  fifty  years,  I  see  her,  Jean,  as 
well  as  I  do  you* 
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"Miss  Priscilla  had  with  her  some 
songs  just  from  Edinburgh,  and  as  she 
played  them  on  the  harpsichord  the  rest 
of  us  sang*  The  last  one  was  our 
favorite, 

O  my  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose. 

As  we  sang  it  I  looked  straight  into  Pris- 
cilla's  eyes ;  and  such  a  pretty  blush  she 
gave  me*  All  the  while  the  music  sang 
so  softly,  so  plaintively,  that  both  our 
hearts  were  full  and  we  parted  without 
a  word, 

"That  night  at  the  second  Commence- 
ment ball  no  hand  was  more  popular 
than  my  Priscilla's;  and  we  two  —  an 
old  fellow  like  me  can  be  conceited,  Jean 
—  we  two  made  a  graceful  sight*  Well 
do  I  remember  the  older  ladies  peeking 
at  us  and  whispering  as  we  passed  them 
in  the  lively  minuet  or  joined  hands  for 
the  stately  quadrille*  We  knew  we  were 
in  love  and  did  not  care  if  all  the  seven- 
teen states  knew  it  too* 

"It  was  gay  enough  inside,  but  out- 
doors the  storm  was  even  worse  than 
ever*  It  was  long  noteworthy,  I  hear, 
even  in  the  history  of  that  stormy  state* 
When  the  ball  was  over,  then,  Mistress 
Quinby  and  Priscilla  were  only  too  glad 
to  be  asked  to  take  seats  in  a  coach  of 
one  of  their  friends*  You  know  well 
enough,  Jean,  I  went  with  them*  How 
merry  we  were  and  how  we  railed  each 
other  on  our  rather  sorry  pligjh.t !  But 
there  was  danger  without*  The  roads 
were  bad  and  black ;  our  coachman  had 
lingered  all  evening  at  the  village  tavern ; 
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the  four  horses  were  hard  to  manage*  I 
was  sitting  close  to  Priscilla,  chatting 
lover-like*  Suddenly  the  coach  over- 
turned ;  the  ladies*  all  in  their  hoops  and 
fine  dresses*  the  men,  in  their  ruffles*  were 
thrown  headlong*     Only  one  was  hurt* 

"Priscilla  lay  there  on  the  ground, 
white,  unconscious*  We  carried  her  to 
the  president's  house,  near  by,  and  I  has- 
tened for  the  surgeon*  She  was  badly 
hurt,  and  about  five  weeks  later  she  died* 
Strange,  I  saw  somewhere  there  was  no 
fatal  accident  that  dreadful  night,  and 
most  people  thought  only  of  the  ludicrous 
discomfort  of  the  storm*  That's  the  way, 
Jeannie,  in  this  world*  That  night  was 
the  saddest  in  all  my  life  to  me ;  yet  near- 
ly everyone  else  thought  only  of  the  fun, 
of  the  laughter  in  it*" 

Dusk  was  fast  setting  in  as  the  judge's 
niece  played  softly  again  the  dear  old 
tune, 

O  my  luve  is  like  the  red,  red  rose* 
The  old  bachelor's  thoughts  were  lost  in 
Dreamland,  and  way  down  the  flood  of 
time  his  youthful  days  pressed  upon  him* 

O  my  luve  is  like  the  melody 
That's  sweetly  played  in  tune* 

His  eyes  were  closed*  u  I  know  that  song 
so  well,  Jean,  dear,"  he  murmured,  u  play 
it  once  more  —  dear  — 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
"While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

play  it  just  —  once  —  more*" 

—  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  'Oi 


Defeat  and  Uictory 

CHE  earth  in  vernal  beauty  drest 
Was  laughing  in  the  radiant  light ; 
Beast,  bird,  and  man  seemed  all  attuned 
To  earth's  fresh  music,  clear  and  bright. 
But  to  my  heart  no  light  had  pierced, 
The  clouds  shut  in  my  withering  grief; 
All  nature's  laughter  nought  to  me, 
No  human  joy  could  bring  relief. 
For  thus  it  is  the  heart  doth  feel 
Its  poignant  bitterness  of  woe, 
And  sink  itself  in  ruth  and  pain 

That  no  heart  else  can  cure  nor  know* 

The  earth  was  wrapt  in  blackest  shroud 

Of  storm,  and  mist,  and  darkness  drear ; 
The  waters  pottred,  the  night  winds  shrieked, 

All  living  things  crept  back  in  fear. 
But  in  my  heart  there  was  no  night, 

Crisp,  rosy  morn  was  reigning  there ; 
The  fiercest  storms,  the  blackest  gloom, 

Were  not  for  me  to  know  nor  share. 
For  thus  it  is  the  heart  doth  feel 

Its  joy  exuberant  overflow, 
And  raise  a  wall  of  sunshine  round, 

No  outer  power  can  overthrow. 

—  W.  E.  F. 


Cbe  Tireaog 


iHY  the  telling  of  this 
story  should  have 
fallen  to  me  rather 
than  to  any  of  the 
other  fellows  is  merest 
chance;  for  had  I  not 
wished  a  picture  of  the 
quaint  old  fireplace  in  Massachusetts 
Hall  it  is  probable  that  a  certain  most 
baffling  mystery  would  at  last  have  been 
solved  in  its  own  time  and  way*  Let  me 
tell  you  how  it  actually  was  solved* 

Early  in  my  Senior  year  the  fellows 
came  to  believe  that  there  was  a  thief 
about  college*  We  were  a  long  time  in 
recognizing  this  unwelcome  proposition 
as  a  fact  —  it  was  so  much  pleasanter 
to  think  the  missing  articles  simply  bor- 
rowed* after  the  informally  indefinite 
fashion  of  college  boys ;  and  each  of  us 
tried  to  hope  that  sometime  someone's 
thoughtlessness  would  vanish*  and  our 
long-lost  property  reappear*  When* 
however*  watches*  pocket-books*  frater- 
nity pins*  and  so  on*  persistently  eluded 
their  owners*  we  were  compelled  to  be- 
lieve them  stolen*  The  entire  college 
ere  long  found  itself  at  its  wit's  end  to 
put  a  name  to  the  thief  or  a  detaining 
hand  upon  him* 
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I,  perhaps,  was  more  wrought  up  than 
most  of  the  fellows,  for  my  loss  had  been 
a  solid  silver  candlestick — an  heirloom — 
highly  prized  by  my  family ;  so  I  was 
eager  to  do  my  utmost  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  marauding,  which  had  convinced 
many  of  us  that  it  was  well  to  lock  our 
doors  occasionally*  There  was  not  the 
slightest  clew  to  the  offender*  One  or 
two  unpopular  students  were  suspected ; 
also  several  questionable  characters 
among  the  hangers-on  of  the  college; 
but  no  amount  of  amateur  detective 
work  on  our  part,  or  surveillance  on  that 
of  the  faculty,  brought  any  encourage- 
ment that  justice  was  soon  to  find  out 
the  thief* 

Throughout  the  excitement  my  room- 
mate, Dave  Denby,  added  to  my  discom- 
fort by  occasional  indications  that  he  had 
not,  after  all,  fully  recovered  from  a  seri- 
ous illness  of  fall  term*  The  doctor  had 
said,  I  believe,  that  it  was  something 
akin  to  rheumatic  fever*  At  all  events, 
Dave  came  down  with  it  after  several 
hard  days  on  the  football  field*  While 
he  was  most  seriously  ill  he  had  given 
some  of  us  no  end  of  trouble — being 
frequently  light-headed  at  night,  and  all 
that*  A  good  rest  had  finally  restored 
him  to  his  old  self ;  but  when  those  both- 
ersome thefts  began  I  imagined  that  I 
could  see  him  grow  nervous  and  worn 
once  more*  Dave's  football  business, 
too,  was  a  great  care,  as  it  had  been 
from  the  first,  for  our  season  had  been 
somewhat  disastrous  financially,  thanks 
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to  rainy  days  and  consequent  small 
crowds  at  our  home  games,  and  the 
coach  clamored  continually  for  the  bal- 
ance of  his  pay*  As  manager  of  the 
team,  my  roommate  felt  largely  respon- 
sible for  this*  The  rest  of  us  tried  to 
cheer  him  up,  but  to  little  purpose* 
Dave  was  plainly  quite  discouraged* 

So,  because  of  one  thing  and  another, 
I  was  finding  my  last  year  at  college  not 
altogether  so  happy  as  the  earlier  ones* 
Nevertheless,  I  was  not  overjoyed  at  the 
thought  of  the  farewells  so  soon  to  be 
said*  That  I  might  in  the  future  live 
again  my  college  days,  I  had  filled  a  big 
scrap-book  with  souvenirs ;  and  for  this 
collection  I  wanted  a  view  of  that  fire- 
place of  Parker  Cleaveland's*  Accord- 
ingly, one  night  early  in  spring  term 
saw  Jill  Sedgwick  and  myself,  armed 
with  keys,  and  permission  from  the 
treasurer's  office,  entering  the  Cleave- 
land  room  with  kodak  and  flash 
cartridges* 

My  companion  —  we  called  him  "  Jill " 
because  his  brother's  name  was  Jack  — 
was  the  cleverest  man  with  a  camera  in 
all  the  four  classes*  On  this  particular 
evening  he  had  been  in  great  demand,  so 
it  was  near  midnight  when  he  was  ready 
to  take  the  flashlight  that  I  wanted* 

While  Jill  was  arranging  his  camera, 
our  lantern's  feeble  flicker  showed  me 
that  one  of  the  andirons  in  the  fireplace 
was  a  bit  out  of  position,  so  I  knelt  on 
the  dusty  hearthstone  to  readjust  it*  A 
hard  tug,  and  I  had  pulled  it  altogether 
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too  far  forward,  while  Jill  and  I  were 
surprised  by  a  sudden  clatter  as  of  falling 
bricks*  Our  lantern,  all  a-smoke,  discov- 
ered a  vague  hole  gaping  in  the  wall  of 
the  chimney  just  behind  one  of  the  crude 
old  iron  kettles*  Jill,  interested  and  curi- 
ous, crawled  into  the  fireplace  to  investi- 
gate, and  cautiously  ran  his  arm  through 
the  opening  that  my  clumsiness  had  so 
unaccountably  caused  to  appear* 

44  Here,  Bob !  Look !  There's  a  box 
in  here ! "  cried  he*  u  See  if  you  can 
pull  it  out! " 

I  took  Jill's  place,  and  after  some 
effort  succeeded  in  dragging  from  within 
the  chimney  a  small,  sooty  tin  box*  We 
pried  it  open,  and  tore  away  the  pa- 
pers concealing  its  contents*  Inside  we 
found  —  well,  a  considerable  surprise ; 
for  there,  neatly  packed,  lay  my  candle- 
stick, two  or  three  watches,  bits  of  col- 
lege jewelry,  and  several  wads  of  bills* 
So  here  was  the  thief's  strongbox  !  But 
who  hid  the  plunder  ?  Jill  and  I,  how- 
ever, didn't  care  to  hold  a  discussion  just 
then  and  there,  so  he  turned  again  to  his 
camera,  and  I  stuffed  the  box  into  a 
pocket. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  something  was 
wrong  about  Jill's  fuse,  for  it  had  to  be 
relighted  twice  before  it  burned  an  eighth 
of  an  inch*  We  waited  with  growing 
impatience  for  the  spark  to  reach  the 
powder*  Every  sound  was  exaggerated* 
Once  we  imagined  that  some  one  was 
trying  to  get  into  the  building  by  the 
main   entrance*     Again,   a   step   in   the 
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vestibule  set  our  hearts  jumping:*  Our 
lantern  unkindly  went  out  and  left  the 
darkest  night  that  ever  was  to  settle 
around  two  rather  nervous  Seniors, 
crouched  together  upon  a  bench*  Once 
more  the  fuse  needed  attention,  and  as 
Jill  groped  down  beside  me  again  he 
clutched  my  arm,  and  whispered :  u  See ! " 
Through  the  cracks  of  a  door  beside  the 
great  chimney  a  light  gleamed  brightly 
for  a  second;  the  door  creaked  open; 
we  saw  a  figure  dimly  silhouetted  against 
an  open  window  in  the  vestibule*  A 
flash,  scorching  and  blinding*  showed  us 
that  some  one  stood  before  the  fireplace* 
fumbling  in  his  pockets  and  muttering* 
while  the  air  grew  thick  with  magne- 
sium smoke*  Instantly  a  door  banged 
shut*  and  the  room*  empty  save  for  our- 
selves* was  lighted  up  by  the  glare  of  a 
newspaper  torch  recklessly  set  a-fire  by 
Jill*  But  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
rewarded  our  search*  Each  door  and 
each  window  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Massachusetts  seemed  shut  as  usual* 

44  Well/'  said  Jill*  on  the  way  to  the 
dormitory*  u  that  beats  me*  I'm  certain* 
though*  that  my  negative  will  show  who 
the  lad  is*     I'll  do  my  developing  now* 

You  take  care  of Hullo.  Dick  "  — 

this  to  a  fellow  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  South  Winthrop  —  when  did  you  get 
back?" 

44  On  the  4  midnight/  n  was  the  reply* 
44  Drop  into  the  room,  boys*  My  4  wife ' 
insists  that  some  of  the  things  I  brought 
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from  home  won't  keep  until  morning. 
I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute/' 

"  Not  a  word  to-night,"  advised  Jill, 
as  we  went  up-stairs*  u  You  go  to  the 
'feed/  Say  I'm  too  tired  —  or  some- 
thing* Want  me  to  take  the  box  ?  All 
right*  To-morrow  we'll  spring  a  sen- 
sation ! " 

In  Dick  Hibbard's  room  I  found  a 
merry  assemblage  of  night-owls  in  vari- 
ous dishabilles*  All  had  been  unex- 
pectedly summoned  to  join  in  the  treat 
of  somebody's  "box  from  home,"  and 
were  happy  in  the  extreme*  Every  one 
was  smoking,  and,  to  clear  the  air,  the 
door  stood  ajar*  Soon  Hibbard  came  in 
with  a  couple  of  others*  "Anything 
new  about  the  kleptomaniac  ?  "  asked  he* 

"  Yes,"  piped  Barrey,  from  a  window- 
seat*  "  Ogden  found  my  watch  over  by 
Massachusetts  to-day,  and  I've  not  been 
near  there  for  a  week !  " 

A  hubbub  of  discussion  arose,  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  noticed  a  strange  noise 
in  the  corridor* 

"Who's  that?"  shouted  Dick,  as  I 
craned  my  neck  to  see*     "Call  him  in*" 

It  was  Dave  Denby*  He  paid  no  at- 
tention to  my  call,  nor  did  he  notice  me 
when  I  ran  to  his  side*  With  wide, 
staring  eyes  he  kept  right  on  up  the 
stairs,  swinging  a  dark  lantern  against 
the  banisters* 

"No!  No!"  he  was  moaning,  while 
he  tugged  at  a  pocket  already  wrong 
side  out*  "It's  gone  —  gone!  I've  lost 
it*    Too  bad  !     Too  bad!" 
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I  watched  the  poor  boy  safe  into  bed 
again,  and  then  sat  down  to  take  care 
that  he  indulged  in  no  more  somnambu- 
lism that  night*  Presently  a  clock  struck 
half-past  something,  just  as  the  fellows 
down-stairs  were  scattering  to  their 
rooms*  Then  there  came  a  soft  rap  on 
my  door,  and  a  demand,  u  Open  up !  It's 
Sedgwick—  Jill! " 

"I've  got  him ! "  whispered  my  fellow- 
adventurer  triumphantly,  as  he  tiptoed 
into  the  room*     "  Where's  Denby  ?  " 

I  pointed  to  the  sleeping-room,  the 
door  of  which  Jill  quietly  latched*  Then 
my  photographer  held  his  negative  close 
to  a  lamp,  and  with  me  examined  it 
closely* 

"Well?"  said  he,  at  length;  and 
"Well!"  gasped  I,  in  echo*  We  were 
looking  at  a  picture  of  the  man  who  had 
been  robbing  the  students  so  long  —  at 
least,  so  we  believed  —  and  it  was  Dave 
Denby ! 

As  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
the  door  of  the  sleeping-room  opened, 
and  my  roommate,  fully  dressed,  and 
with  that  same  wild  expression  on  his 
face,  stepped  briskly  forth* 

"Why,  Dave,  old  man,"  I  cried* 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"Going  after  Barrey's  watch*  I  lost 
it,  and  Fve  got  to  find  it ! " 

"  But,  Dave, ,"  I  remonstrated* 

"  Oh,  let  me  go !  I've  got  to  have  it* 
'Twill  help  pay  the  coach ! " 

I  said  the  first  thing  I  could  think  of 
to  keep  him  from  going*     "That's  all 
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right;  we've  paid  every  things  haven't 
we,  Jill  ?  Get  back  to  bed  once  more  — 
please,  Dave  ?  " 

With  little  more  persuasion  Denby 
undressed  and  went  back  to  his  bunk* 
Poor  old  man !  It  was  the  fever  still  in 
his  blood  that  had  made  him,  even  in  his 
sleep,  do  something  to  square  his  foot- 
ball accounts* 

We  had  the  doctor  look  him  over, 
with  the  result  that  Dave  was  packed 
off  to  sea  for  a  cruise*  When,  just  in 
time  for  Commencement,  he  returned, 
all  sound  and  hearty,  he  found  the  debt 
all  paid ;  for  the  fellows  were  only  too 
glad  to  subscribe  when  Jill  and  I  restored 
their  property,  and  told  them  how  a  fire- 
dog  helped  to  catch  a  u  thief/' 

—  Hanson  Hart  Webster,  '99 
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Summer's  Autumn 

HE  sky  is  clear,  the  fields  are  green, 
And  bright  the  summer  day ; 

I  lie  beneath  a  spreading  elm 
And  dream  the  hours  away* 


I  do  not  catch  the  workman's  song. 

Nor  hear  the  droning  bee, 
A  bird  is  singing  overhead, 

A  song  that's  not  for  me, 

I  do  not  have  a  thought  or  care. 

So  pleasant  is  the  shade, 
Nor  heed  how  fast  the  moments  fly, 

Nor  see  June's  beauty  f  ade* 

j^W  v?»  t£k 

The,  sky  is  dark,  the  fields  are  brown, 

And  drear  the  autumn  day; 
The  wind  is  moaning  through  the  trees, 

The  distant  hills  are  gray* 

An  aged  man,  with  vain  regret, 

Recalls  a  bright  June  morn  ; 
He  slowly  moves  his  pallid  lips 

And  sadly  murmurs  **  Gone/' 

—  Burton  Melville  Clough.  '00 


IDbat  happened  to  Plato 

NCE  while  I  was  taking 
a  long  bicycle  ride,  I 
stopped  at  a  farmhouse 
to  get  a  drink  of  water* 
A  bright  looking  farmer- 
boy  who  seemed  to  be 
about  twelve  years  old, 
willingly  brought  some  water  in  a  dip- 
per* and  was  very  much  delighted  when 
I  gave  him  ten  cents* 

44  That's  the  most  money  Pve  had  for 
an  awful  long  time/'  he  said* 

There  was  such  a  bright  look  in  the 
boy's  face*  and  I  was  feeling  so  weary 
from  my  long  ride*  that  I  turned  bottom- 
side-up  an  empty  nail-keg*  and  sat  down 
to  have  a  talk  with  the  little  chap* 

"Sit  down  here*  I  want  to  talk  to 
you/'  I  said* 

He  sat  down  on  the  grass*  and  a 
homely*  short-haired*  black  dog  laid 
down  near  him* 

"Is  that  your  dog?" 
"Yes*  sir*" 

"  Is  he  a  good  dog  ?  " 
"Yes*  sir*" 

"What  is  his  name?" 
"Slick*" 

"Slick!  that  is  a  good  name*"  What 
kind  of  a  dog  is  he  ?  " 

"Don't  know*  Guess  he  isn't  any 
kind*" 
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"  This  is  a  nice  house  you  have  here/' 

'♦You  bet  it  is!" 

"That  house  up  there  is  a  pretty 
one/' 

"Pretty!  do  you  call  that  pretty? 
that's  the  homeliest  shed  I  ever  see* 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  house  with  a  green 
roof/' 

"  But  your  house  has  green  blinds/' 

"Green  blinds  is  one  thing/'  he  re- 
torted* 

"Who  lives  there?"  I  asked* 

"An  old  fool  and  his  stiff-necked 
daughter/' 

"  What  is  the  old  fool's  name  ?  " 

"  Van  de  Hauser.  I  guess  you  call  it* 
He  give  me  them  marks  you  see/'  and 
he  pointed  to  some  faint  stripes  on  his 
bare  legs*  which  looked  as  though  they 
might  be  the  result  of  a  horse  whipping* 
inflicted  upon  him  a  long  time  before* 

"  Did  he  whip  you  ?  " 

"  You  just  bet  he  did*" 

"He  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
doing  so  ?  " 

"  No*  he  didn't  have  no  reason  for  it. 
he  did  it  just  because  he  was  mad*  He 
had  a  nasty*  old*  long-haired  cur*  used 
to  pick  on  Slick*  They  got  to  fightin' 
out  here  one  day*  when  the  old  fool  was 
goin'  by  in  his  carriage,  and  he  jumped 
out  and  licked  Slick*  I  fired  a  brick  at 
Plato  —  Plato  was  his  dog's  name  — 
and  took  him  in  the  side  of  the  neck* 
He  ki-yied  like  a  good  one*  and  I  couldn't 
help  laughin'*  When  the  old  fool  saw 
me  laughin'.  he  came  up   to  me  with  his 
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whip  and  licked  me  as  hard  as  he  could, 
and  told  me  if  my  dog  ever  bothered 
Plato  again  he'd  shoot  him*  I  told  him 
my  dog  never  bothered  his  old  cur  any- 
how, it  was  his  old  cur  that  started  all 
the  fights*  I  got  even  with  him  though, 
before  we  got  through," 

44  How  did  you  get  even  with  him  ?  " 
I  asked* 

44 1  ain't  goin'  to  tell  how,  but  I  got 
even  with  him,  that's  all." 

44  Go  ahead,  tell  me.   I  want  to  know." 

"Yes  —  and  then  you'll  go  and  tell 
somebody,  and  I'll  get  killed.  I  guess 
not." 

44  No ;  I  won't  give  you  away.  Go 
ahead." 

14  Honest,  now." 

"Honestly." 

44  Well,  I  waited  a  long  time  before  I 
could  think  of  anything  I  could  do. 
Last  birthday  dad  took  me  to  town  to 
get  my  head  shaved,  and  when  the  bar- 
ber took  them  things,  and  shaved  off 
my  hair  with  them,  I  thought  it  was  the 
funniest  thing  I  ever  see,  to  see  'em  take 
it  all  off  so  easy.  Then  dad  asked  me  if 
there  was  anythin'  I  wanted  him  to  buy 
me,  any  candy  or  anythin'.  I  told  him 
I  didn't  want  no  candy,  but  if  he'd  buy 
me  them  clippers  the  barber  had,  it  'ud 
be  all  I'd  ask.  He  thought  they  was 
funny  things  for  a  kid  to  want,  but  he 
bought  'em  just  the  same. 

"Well,  that  night  I  hooked  a  bottle  of 
glue  over  at  the  shop,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  I   did:    I   got  up    next    morning 
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'bout  three  o'clock  when  everybody  was 
asleep,  and  went  up  to  Van  de  Hauser's* 
You  see  that  little  bit  of  a  house  with  a 
thing-a-ma-bob  on  top ;  well,  that's  the 
dog-house  Plato  used  to  live  in*  I 
crawled  into  that  house,  and  got  a-hold  of 
Plato,  and  hauled  him  out*  He  barked 
and  barked,  but  it  didn't  scare  me  any, 
because  he  barked  so  much  all  the  time 
that  I  knew  that  nobody'd  think  nothin' 
of  it*  I  took  him  over  there  behind  that 
fence  and  tied  him  there*  Then  I  took 
them  clippers,  and  I  shaved  off  every 
whit  of  long  hair  he  had  on  him,  and  if 
he  w'an't  the  perfect  image  of  Slick, 
then  Pm  a  liar*  Then  I  took  the  glue, 
and  I  got  a-hold  of  Slick,  and  I  stuck  on 
to  him  all  the  hair  that  I'd  shaved  off 
'n  Plato*  Well,  if  you'd  looked  at  Slick 
quick,  you'd  er  taken  him  for  Plato* 

44  Next  thing  I  did,  I  took  Slick  up  to 
old  Van  de  Hauser's,  and  I  stuck  him 
into  Plato's  house*  The  door  on  his 
house  is  fixed  so  it'll  swing  both  ways, 
and  I  fixed  a  stick  in  front  of  it  so  Slick 
couldn't  get  out,  but  so  Plato  could  get 
in  if  he  wanted  to*  Then  I  went  back 
to  the  fence  where  Plato  was,  and  I 
waited  there  'till  old  Van  de  Hauser  and 
Miss  Van  de  Hauser  got  up  to  take 
their  horseback  ride*  You  see,  they 
take  a  horseback  ride  every  mornin'  be- 
fore breakfast*  Just  as  I  see  them  comin' 
out  the  front  door,  while  the  man  was 
holdin'  the  horses,  what  did  I  do  but  un- 
hitch Plato  and  let  him  go*  Then  I 
crawled  up  behind  the  fence,  and  peeked 
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through  a  crack  where  I  could  see  the 
whole  thing,  and  I  never  laughed  so  in 
my  life/' 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  and  chuckled* 

44  What  did  you  see  ?  "  asked  I,  much 
interested* 

44  Well,  of  course  Plato  ran  home  as 
tight  as  he  could  and  jumped  into  his 
house,  and  of  all  the  barkin'  and  yelpin' 
you  ever  heard !  Miss  Van  de  Hauser 
went  and  let  'em  out,  and  perhaps  they 
didn't  fight!  Plato  was  lickin'  Slick, 
but  o'  course  them  people  there  thought 
it  was  just  the  other  way*  The  stable- 
man tried  to  part  'em,  but  it  wanft  no 
use*  You'd  oughter  seen  the  wool  get 
pulled  out  er  Slick*  Old  Van  de  Hau- 
ser skipped  into  the  house  and  got  his 
gun*  Just  as  he  came  out,  Slick  thought 
he'd  got  enough  of  it,  and  started  on 
the  dead  run  for  home,  with  Plato  after 
him* 

"Old  Van  de  Hauser  thought  sure 
Slick  was  chasin'  Plato  away  from 
home,  and  he  took  his  gun  and  fired* 
Well,  he's  hunted  a  good  deal  in  his 
life  and  he'd  oughter  be  a  good  shot* 
He  took  Plato,  but  he  thought  he  took 
Slick,  right  in  the  middle;  and  Plato 
dropped  right  down  dead  and  never 
squealed*  I  thought  it  was  'bout  time 
fur  me  to  be  gettin'  out,  and  so  I 
sneaked  back  home,  and  went  into  the 
barn,  and  found  Slick  curled  up  way 
over  in  the  corner  under  the  wagon, 
scared  squealless*  I  took  some  soap  and 
some  water  and  a  pair  of   scissors,  and  I 
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got  all  the  hair  off  Slick  I  could  get  off  ♦ 
without  t akin' off  his  hide,  too,  and  then 
I  went  in  and  got  some  breakfast* " 

"  Did  Mr*  Van  de  Hauser  ever  find 
you  out  ?  "  I  inquired* 

44  No ;  but  I  guess  he  thinks  it's  funny 
where  Plato  went  to,  and  I  noticed  he 
looked  kinder  surprised  first  time  after 
that  when  he  saw  Slick  lyin'  out  here  in 
the  yard*  I  always  take  off  my  hat  to 
the  old  man  nowadays  when  I  meet 
him*" 

—  Edward  cRa<wson  Godfrey,  '99 


Y 


J\  Dew  Bowdoin 

|E  ivy  mantled  halls  and  towers, 
Whose  shadows  fall,  and  far  below 

Embrace  the  ever  changing  tide 
Of  young  life  passing  to  and  fro : 

To  days  of  yore  howerer  we  cling, 
A  better  Bowdoin  now  we  sing* 

Her  star  the  brightest  in  the  sky, 
A  hundred  years  has  Bowdoin  sped, 

No  hireling  sons  could  gain  her  side, 
Nor  seeming  virtues  crown  her  head ; 

Yet,  halls  and  towers  to  whom  we  sing, 
A  better  Bowdoin  now  we  bring* 

—  Elbert  Bradlee  Holmes,  WO 


n  Dark  fiorse 

HATE  one  afternoon  of  In- 
dian summer  the  crowd 
had  gone  leaving  Sol- 
diers' field  deserted  ex- 
cept where  a  couple  of 
students  stood  flicking 
with  their  canes  at  a 
tuft  of  grass*  One  of  the  two,  a  square- 
shouldered,  fair-haired,  striking  fellow, 
was  looking  at  the  ground  with  an  air 
of  some  perplexity*  The  other  was 
slighter,  dark  and  sallow*  The  latter 
broke  a  silence  which  had  lasted  for 
several  minutes* 

44  Well,  Wharton, "  he  said,  u  you  may 
search  me;  I  can't  imagine  what  the 
Bishop  is  up  to*  It  passes  all  reason  that 
you  should  room  with  him,  anyway/' 

"At water,  my  son,"  the  other  replied, 
44  I  am  an  ass.  Bishop's  father  is  a  great 
friend  of  my  own  to  whom  I  gave  in 
after  a  long  siege  and  sold  myself  for  a 
few  plunks,  which  by  the  way  have 
been  some  time  dissipated  in  your  jocund 
fellowship*" 

44  We  can  say  we  have  lived,"  replied 
his  friend,  "but  that's  no  reason  for 
starving  now*  I  propose  we  stuff  our 
faces*" 

As  they  walked  along  the  conversa- 
tion was  continued*  Wharton  declared 
that   he   had    not   missed   that   term   a 
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single  racket  of  any  kind,  but  that  al- 
though Bishop  had  never  been  at  any  of 
them  he  had  come  in  latest  every  night* 
In  conclusion  he  asked  Atwater  to  keep 
his  ears  open  for  mention  of  the  eccentric 
in  society,  and  stated  his  intention  of 
watching  for  him  himself  at  the  prize 
ring* 

The  next  day  Atwater  now  became 
very  curious,  waited  most  of  the  after- 
noon in  Wharton's  room  in  order  to  see 
him  alone*  Finally  as  the  door  closed 
on  the  last  intruder,  he  cried,  "  and  what 
of  the  gay  ecclesiast  ? " 

Wharton  shook  his  head* 

44  Last  night  after  a  dinner,"  said  At- 
water, u  I  was  walking  about  with  Ever- 
ett when  we  saw  the  Bishop  hurrying 
away  down  Howard  Street/' 

"  Where  did  he  go?" 

44  We  ran  after  him  and  followed  him 
for  some  distance,  but  at  last  lost  him  in 
a  crowd*" 

"I  went  to  the  fight  last  night  and 
getting  there  before  the  door  was  opened, 
watched  every  man  that  came  in*" 

"How  was  the  fight?" 

44  Tame*  Well,  now  I  never  heard  of 
the  Bishop's  being  present  at  any  social 
occasion;  so  far  as  I  know,  and  that's 
pretty  far,  he  is  never  on  any  tear  with 
the  fellows;  he  doesn't  booze,  at  least 
not  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can't  hide 
it ;  and  I  am  sure  he  doesn't  follow  the 
ring*  A  fellow  must  do  something,  of 
course,  but  I  think  he  might  confine  his 
deviltry  to  ordinary  spheres*" 
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44  Oh,  come  now,  he  is  probably  up  to 
something:  quite  legitimate  in  your  own 
creed*     What  if  he  gambles  ?  n 

44  Playing  a  little  penny-ante  is  differ- 
ent from  frequenting  gambling  dens* 
Besides*  I  don't  believe  it  stops  there*  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  at  any 
time  of  his  being  associated  with  anarch- 
ists, or  counterfeiters,  or  any  kind  of 
criminals." 

"I  think  you  go  too  far* there,"  said 
Atwater,  "but  in  case  he  is  insane  he 
ought  to  have  an  eye  kept  on  him*" 

Wharton,  seeming  to  recognize  a  step 
in  the  hall,  suddenly  held  up  a  finger. 
The  door  opened  and  a  fellow  scarcely 
noticing  the  two  friends,  passed  through 
the  study  into  the  other  room.  It  was 
Bishop. 

Bishop,  though  of  medium  height,  was 
heavily  built.  His  face  was  pale  and 
square- jawed,  but  his  eyes  which  were 
light  blue  and  wide  open  and  staring 
were  what  attracted  attention*  One 
would  say  in  looking  at  them,  u  there  is 
something  strange  about  that  man*" 

In  a  moment  Bishop  came  back  into 
the  study. 

44  Going  anywhere?  "  queried  Wharton? 

"Probably  shall  go  somewhere,"  he 
answered,  going  out. 

The  two  fellows  left  in  the  room 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then  with  one 
mind  rose  and  went  out  into  the  quad- 
rangle. Bishop,  who  was  only  a  little 
way  off,  was  evidently  going  to  Memo- 
rial. 
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44  There  is  just  time  to  disguise  our- 
selves while  he  is  eating-  supper/'  said 
At  water*     "  Come  up  in  my  room/' 

They  ran  upstairs  three  steps  at  a 
time  and  the  next  minute  were  engaged 
in  making  an  external  metamorphosis. 
Atwater  it  seemed,  had  been  previously 
prepared  for  any  detective  work,  for  he 
gave  false  whiskers  and  a  top  coat  de- 
formed with  ludicrous  padding  to  Whar- 
ton, he  himself  putting  on  a  slouched 
hat  concealing  the  upper  part  of  his  face 
and  an  ulster  with  a  collar  that  came  up 
to  his  nose. 

44 1  think  I  can  stand  this  rig,"  he  said, 
44  for  it  will  be  cold  to-night.  Now  when 
we  are  on  his  tracks  remember  my 
watchword,  'the  eye  of  an  eagle,  the 
nose  of  a  fox,  and  the  feet  of  a  cat/  n 

Although  he  assured  himself  repeat- 
edly by  looking  in  the  glass  that  he  was 
utterly  unrecognizable,  Wharton  felt 
rather  diffident  about  appearing  in  pub- 
lic. The  pair  made  their  wayt  neverthe- 
less, to  Memorial.  But  here  they  were 
in  a  great  quandary.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  Bishop  without  the  at- 
traction of  too  much  notice  in  going 
about  the  hall.  They  were  standing  at 
the  doorway  looking  foolishly  at  each 
other,  when  Bishop  passed  between  them 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

The  work  of  detection  was  now 
securely  on  foot.  Bishop  took  a  car. 
They  boarded  one  immediately  behind 
it.  The  ride  continued  uneventfully 
into  Boston,  calling  for   no  new  maneu- 
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vet  until  Bishop  alighted  at  the  head 
of  Cor nhilL 

Bethinking  them  at  this  juncture  of 
their  stomachs  Wharton  went  to  the 
nearest  restaurant  to  procure  food  for 
both,  while  Atwater  remained  on  watch* 
Bishop  walked  back  and  forth  continu- 
ally, consulting  from  time  to  time  his 
watch*  At  length  Wharton  returned 
with  a  bottle  of  beer  sticking  out  of  each 
pocket,  and  in  his  hands  a  huge  paper 
bag*  Just  then  Bishop  having  looked 
again  at  his  watch,  hastened  away 
abruptly. 

"Now."  said  Atwater.  "is  the  time  of 
his  rendezvous.  We  will  be  famed  for 
the  discovery  of  a  nest  of  anarchists." 

Taking  advantage  of  every  knot  of 
people,  of  shadows,  and  dark  doorways, 
they  were  able  to  keep  very  near  the 
object  of  their  curiosity. 

"We  must  affect  the  eyes  of  eagles, 
the  noses  of  foxes,  and  the  feet  of  cats." 
Atwater  was  saying,  when  they  ran 
plump  into  Bishop,  who  had  stopped  at 
a  moment  while  they  were  looking 
away.  Wharton,  forgetting  the  improb- 
ability of  his  being  recognized,  began  at 
once  to  explain  confusedly,  shaking  off 
at  the  same  time  his  false  whiskers 
which  had  become  loosened.  A  man 
whom  Bishop  had  stopped  to  meet,  joined 
them. 

"This  is  my  cousin,  Mr.  Evans,"  said 
Bishop.  "This  is  Mr.  Wharton  and 
Mr.  Atwater."  Atwater  had  pushed 
back  his  hat. 
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Wharton,  in  disengaging  his  hand  to 
hold  it  out,  fumbled  the  bag  which  fell 
on  the  sidewalk,  disclosing  the  drum- 
sticks of  a  roast  chicken*  Bishop  stooped 
to  pick  it  up. 

"Oh,  it's  quite  unimportant,"  said 
"Wharton,  drawing  him  back*  "Why 
you  see  the,  er  fact  is  —  why  we  hardly 
expected  to  —  n  Atwater  dealt  him  a  fur- 
tive kick  in  the  ankle,  and  explained 
that  strange  as  it  might  seem,  they  often 
found  it  amusing  to    go  about  incognito* 

44  You  had  better  renounce  your  scheme 
for  to-night,"  said  Evans,  u  and  go  with 
us  to  the  theater*  Why  haven't  you 
ever  brought  your  friends?"  he  said, 
turning  to  Bishop*  "Bishop  and  I  are 
together  all  the  time,"  he  went  on* 

Atwater  excused  himself  and  Whar- 
ton, and  they  fled*  As  soon  as  they  had 
turned  a  corner,  stopping,  they  leaned 
against  the  wall* 

"You  confounded  ass ! "  said  Atwater* 

Wharton  for  reply,  drew  out  the  beer 
bottles  and  smashed  them  on  the  pave- 
ment* 

—  John  Alexander  Pierce,  '01 


A  week  and  a  half  ago,  '99,  you  sang 
the  pathetic  old  song,  "  Should  Auld  Ac- 
quaintance be  Forgot  ?"  You  all  are 
sure  that  you  will  not  forget  each  other, 
but  believe,  too,  that  you  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  left  behind*  As  long  as 
the  memory  of  college  days  shall  live, 
the  remembrance  of  the  genial  friends 
and  true,  whom  we  have  learned  to 
know  so  well  will  remain  with  us  and 
your  future  course  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  those  with  whom  you  were 
so  closely  associated  in  your  Bowdoin 
days*  The  time  has  come  to  sever  the 
intimate  ties  of  daily  fellowship  and 
amid  the  farewells  and  hearty  hand- 
clasps of  these  last  days  the  Quill  joins  in 
with  a  fervent  u  God  speed ! " 


1£T*  t&*  t&* 


When  we  first  seated  ourselves  in  the 
editorial  chair,  we  seized  the  pen  to  write 
a  dolorous  lament  over  the  lack  of  literary 
interest  here  at  Bowdoin,  but  the  mourn- 
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ful  complaint  never  appeared  in  print, 
and  we  have  come  to  believe  that  present 
conditions  are  by  no  means  so  deplorable 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past*  In  fact, 
competent  judges  would,  we  believe,  bear 
us  out  in  saying  that  on  the  contrary 
never  have  amateur  literary  affairs  been 
so  flourishing  at  Bowdoin  as  during  the 
last  few  years*  Our  alumni  have  shown 
considerable  concern  in  the  Quill,  and  the 
number  of  manuscripts  received  from  them 
and  from  members  of  the  faculty  has 
been  encouraging*  At  this  Commence- 
ment season,  however,  we  wish  an  added 
interest  might  be  aroused  among  our 
older  friends,  and  that  another  autumn 
a  larger  number  of  voluntary  offerings 
might  be  contributed* 

C^*  %&*  \£n> 

The  Quill  short  story  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr*  Kenneth  Charles  Morton 
Sills, '0**  His  story,  "The  Old  Tune," 
will  be  found  upon  another  page  of  this 
issue* 

The  Quill  prize  for  the  best  poem  was 
awarded  to  Mr*  John  Alexander  Pierce, 
'01.  His  poem,  "The  Ballad  of  Apia 
Bay,"  is  also  printed  in  this  number* 

— /.  P.  W. 


t  prafaini 


Exams  were  done  and  Ye  Postman, 
with  that  self-satisfied  air  that  one  can 
only  wear  when  free  from  work,  strolled 
to  his  room  to  pack  his  trunk  for  vaca- 
tion* But  he  met  a  surprise  there*  He 
found  the  mail-box  full !  So  off  came 
his  coat,  up  went  his  feet  on  to  the  table, 
and  he  waded  into  the  pile  of  exchanges* 
But  his  mind  was  full  of  the  past  and 
the  future,  and  he  soon  found,  in  the 
University  of  Virginia  Magazine,  what 
expressed  his  feelings* 

ASTRONOMY  VS.  ECONOMY 

Here  in  my  class  of  economy 
First  drowsy*  then  doling  clear  thro' 
I  dream  of  my  last  June's  astronomy* 
"When  my  only  classmate*  dear,  was  you* 
Our  specials  were  Merc'ry  and  Venus 
How  we  wished  that  we  two  could  be  they 
But  there  wasn't  so  much  room  between  us 
As  we  silently  watched  Milky  "Way* 

Economics  is  awfully  stupid, 
In  spite  of  clear  treatment*  I  sigh 
For  the  lectures  and  logic  of  Cupid 
As  he  mapped  out  our  course  in  the  sky. 
Of  to  Hades  with  fiscal  arrangements 
(Aren't  the  stars  brighter  far  than  mere  coin) 
And  the  paths  of  these  wealth-wrought  estrange- 
ments* 
Aren't  they  proven  by  Cupid  to  join  ? 
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The  nearness  of  summer  vacation 
brings  the  thoughts  of  the  joys  of  yacht- 
ing* The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine  has 
the  following  song  of  the  waves*  Ye 
Postman  thought  that  it  was  a  good  tan- 
talize? when  he  was  shut  up  with  a 
paste  pot  and  a  pair  of  shears* 

A  SONG  OF  THE  WAVES 

All  day  longt  we  sing,  we  sing, 

When  the  west  winds  hover  low, 
As  arm  in  arm  we  onward  swing, 

Yet  neither  fast  nor  slow ; 
But  with  an  easy  rhythmic  roll 

That's  half  a  song  itself, 
We  drift  o'er  reef  and  hidden  shoal 

And  the  deep  sea's  pearl-strewn  pelf* 

"With  a  throw,  a  forward  throw, 

With  a  long,  long  swing ; 
As  neither  fast  nor  slow, 
In  an  arm-locked  row. 

We  swing,  swing,  swing* 

On  I    Who  would  not  whirl 

When  the  east  winds  moan  and  sigh, 
When  the  typhoons  sweep  and  curl, 

And  the  sea-gulls  battling  cry  ? 
Haste  I  though  we  know  not  where, 

For  the  wild  dance  leads  us  on ; 
Haste,  for  our  only  care 

Is  to  dance  ere  the  storm  be  gone* 

With  a  throw,  a  forward  throw ! 

Ho,  how  the  typhoons  curl ! 
On,  on,  we  know  not  where  — 
So  we  dance  we  do  not  care  — 

We  whirl,  whirl,  whirl ! 

—  Ralph  S.  Thompson* 

tF*     t&f     t^f 

Such  trust  as  this  in  God's  justice 
seems  rare  to-day,  when  so  many  mur- 
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mur    at   the   least    disturbance   of   their 
plans* 

THE  PERFECT  JUDGMENT 

Long  time  I  strove  to  mold  the  shapeless  clay 
Alter  the  beauty  of  my  high  intent ; 
To  body  forth  in  line  and  lineament 

The  thing  I  saw  and  heard  and  could  not  say* 

And  some  there  were  who*  passing  by  that  way. 
Praised  the  poor  craft*  discerning  what  was  meant  ♦ 
And  others  railed  at  me  for  time  misspent* 

And  mocked  the  labor  of  the  weary  day* 

Now*  with  the  throng  came  God ;  and  from  my 

place 
I  whispered*  fearful*  a  Lord*  'tis  poor  and  rough* 
Butt  'Tis  my  best ! n    With  pitying  eye  downbent 
He  smote  it*  and  it  fell  down  on  its  face* 
"  Ay*  child*  thy  best ;  —  yet  it  is  not  enough*" 
My  heart  cried  out.    But  I  was  well  content* 
— Jeannette  Bliss  Gillespy 
Columbia.  Literary  Monthly 

t&*      t&*      t&* 

Well.  Ye  Postman  is  done  at  last* 
Vacation  calls  and  the  Quill  needs  a 
rest. 

44  So  let  us  part  until  the  fall 

'Till  then  may  God  be  with  us  all ! " 

—  F.  C.  L. 


PORTLAND   STORE 


BRUNSWICK,   MAINE 

Next  to  Town  Building.  W.  A.  FALL,  Manager 

¥¥¥ 

We  will  open  a  complete  line  of 
Gents'  Furnishings  the  first  of  March,  such  as 

Cottars,    Cuffs,    Neckwear,    Laundered  and  Un- 

laundered,  and  Dress  Shirts,  Hosiery,  Underwear, 

Night  Robes,  Bath  Robes,  Etc. 

COLLEGE  MEN  TAKE  NOTICE !   We  would  be  pleased 
with  a  call  from  you. 

¥¥¥ 

PORTLAND  STORE,  BRUNSWICK 
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$  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 
High  Grade 

fraternity  Emblems 

fraternity  Jewelry 

fraternity  novelties 

fraternity  Stationery 

J40  and  J42 

Woodward  Avenue 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Importers 

Jewelers 

Sitoer- 
Smiths 


W.  H.  KOHLING 

562  Congress  Street 
Baxter  Block,  Portland,  Maine 

Jill  the  Eatcst  novelties  in  Suitings,  Overcoatings 
and  trouserings.    Dress  Suits  a  Specialty 


WE  KEEP  IN  STOCK.. 
Wright  &  DitsoiTs  OUT-DOOR   RUNNING  SHOES 
BICYCLE  SHOES 

OUT-DOOR  AND  IN-DOOR  RUNNING  SHOES 
SHOES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

*  Stackpole  * 


One  Price  Cash  Shoeist         97  Main  St.,  Brunswick 


DUNNING  BROS. 

SJoarb  anb  Xtver^  Stable 

Carriages  Furnished  for  Parties  and  Balls 

/Ubain  Street,  asrunswicfc,  /ifcaine 


Every  Requisite  for  Tall 
and  Winter  Sports 


Gymnasium  Uniforms 
Striking  Bags  «  • 
Boxing  Gloves  •  « 
Golf  Supplies  «  * 
football  Goods  «       « 


Catalogue  of  Tall  and 
Winter  Sports  Tree 


alright  $  Dftson 

new  England's  Ceading  Jftbletic  Outfitters 

344  Washington  Street,  Boston,  mass. 


Brunswick  Remnant    Store 

IS  THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Rugs,  Draperies,  towels,  Soaps,  Cable 

Covers,  Commode  Sets,  etc. 

A.  a  GAHAN 

The  best  place  in  Town 
to  have  your > 

Clothe® 

Made,  Pressed  or  Repaired 
Fred  A.  Nichols,  3  Cleveland  St. 

OVER    NASON'S    STORE 


Tee  Cream  and 
Tee  Cream  Soda  at 


ffiven's 


Day's  Shoe  Store,  Lincoln  Building 

A  large  line  of  Patents  and  Colored 
Shoes  in  the  new  styled  toes* 

H.  ©.  IReeb 

lfrbotograpber 

For  the  correct  thing  in  Men's 
Furnishing  Goods  go  to  Has- 
kell &  Jones,  Portland,  Me*  <& 


